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Tus opinion prevails pretty generally, among the older class of law- 
yers, that the Bar of this country is deteriorating in learning, eloquence 
and character. ‘This opinion is attributable in part to the reverence for 
by-gone days and by-gone men, which forms so prominent and harmless 
a trait in the habits of “thought and expression indulged by those who are 
about to pass from the stage of action. They are always ¢ glorifying the 
golden years of their youth ; and their auditors, catching some of their 
inspiration, are wont to regard the actors in those earlier times as supe- 
rior to the every-day persons whom they see around them. In all this 
there is nothing peculiar to the present generation. It was ever thus, and 
ever will be thus, from age to age, “to the last syllable of recorded 
time.” 

Another source whence springs the opinion to which we have alluded, 
is the fact, that the bar in our day does not stand so far above the mass 
of the people in regard to gener: il intelligence, oratorical gifts, and know- 
ledge of the law itself, as it did fifty, or even thirty years ago. During 
this period the common mind of the country has received a mighty up- 
ward bound. Education is now widely diffused. The works of masters 
in the arts and sciences, and the productions of accomplished writers in 
every branch of literature, circulate through all the avenues of society, and 
at prices which bring them within the reach of the humbler classes. 
Newspapers, “the poor man’s encyclopoedia,” and periodicals of every 
grade, and devoted to all conceivable subje cts, are as omnipresent as the 
circumambient air, Then, too, the nation is converted into one great de- 
bating society, one grand mass convention, where nobody’s seat is con- 
tested, where év erybody is always in order, where the utmost freedom of 
speech j is allowed, ‘and where all sorts of questions, important, unimport. 
ant, and indifferent, are discussed, according to the several taste s of the 
disputants. Notwithstanding the abuses and absurdities that have been 
generated by this universal fermentation of the national mind, it has 
evolved many valuable principles, many rare facts, and has diffused 
through the masses of the community an incalculable amount of import 
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ant information. It has, moreover, given to the common intellect of the 
country an independence of thought, a boldness of speculation, an ardor 
of inv estigation, in respect to old ‘things and new things, which neither al- 
lows its instructors to beg the question in dispute, nor begs their pardon 
for disputing their premises or denying their conclusions, The three 
learned professions, law, medicine, and divinity, have seen their ancient 
monopolies and cherished mysteries subjected to the tests of scrutiny and 
utility set up by those who somewhat irreverently take nothing for grant- 
ed, and demand that everything shall be proved. Especially is this true 
of the system of jurisprudence which we borrowed from our trans- 
Atlantic ancestors. During the past twenty years it has had to run the 
gauntlet of legislatures and organic conventions in nearly every state of 
the Union, with the ery of “ Reform !” “ Reform !” resounding at its heels. 
To an extent not dreamed of at the dawning of the present century, the 
people have taken the work of remodeling the whole body of American 
law into their own hands, They may have e performed some portions of 
their task unskilfully ; but the labor has resulted in giving them a know- 
ledge of the outlines, and glimpses at least of the details of the judicial 
sy stems of the country. 

If these things be so, then it may well be true, that though the American 
bar has not positiv ely deteriorated in learning and eloquence, yet, because of 
the upward tendency of the whole body of the people, the relative distance 
between them may be very sensibly diminished, and, therefore, in the es- 
timation of those who do not carefully survey the whole ground, the bar 
will seem to occupy 4 lower position than in the haleyon days of its un- 
disputed supremacy, when Marshall took his seat on the Supreme bench 
at Washington, and Hamilton delighted seiect audiences by his luminous 
logic in the City Hall of New -York, while the people left the work of le. 
gislation to law yers, and regarded the occult mysteries of jurisprudence as 
something too sacred for unlearned hands to touch, and too awful for un- 
initiated eyes to scan. 

It may, nevertheless, be true, that owing to the undoubted increase of 
the number of legal practitioners, when compared with the increase of 
population, and owing to the greater ease with which admission to the bar 
is now gained, in consequence “of the gradual diminution and relaxation of 
the tests of membership, we say, it may be true, that every lawyer in our 
day is not as learned as was every lawy er in those times when the rules 
of admission were more stringent in their nature and more rigidly enforeed. 
Admitting this to be so, it may still be doubted whether the really -learn- 
ed and competent members of the profession are injured in any way by 
the abolishment of the old monopoly of the bar, while it admits hardly of 
a question, that the legal reforms, and especially i in the modes of proce- 
dure, of which this abolition was a part, tend powerfully to promote the 
ends of justice, by rendering the science of the law less occult, and its 
practice less difficult. 

The age is gone by when the opinion will be tolerated, that the main 
end, or even an end to be sought by a system of jurisprudence, is the es- 
tablishment of an abstruse science, and the creation of an-“ order” of men 

to practice it. It is now demanded, that the prime object of the law and 
its ministers, shall be, to mete out speedy and exact justice between man 
and man; that judges shall disregard the technicalities and erotchets of a 
acholastic age, and make forms yield to substance, in determining the mer- 
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its of controversies; that precedents which have outlived the occasions 
that originated them, shall not obstruct the current of equity ; that rules 
which have survived the reasons on which they were based, shall give 
place to others founded on the enlightened wants of our own times; and 
that causes shall be dismissed from the courts as rapidly as the substantial 
interests of the parties will permit. 

In the accomplishment of these desirable objects, radical changes have 
been effected, and others are yet demanded in the three main agencies by 
which the judiciary supplies the multifarious wants of the people—Plead- 
ing, Practice, and Evidence. These constitute the working machinery of 
the profession and the courts. The common law system of pleading, sim- 
ple at its origin, has, through the refinements of times and men eminently 
pedantic, acute, and technical, become too transcendental for the ordinary 
uses of a practical age. It is an exquisite scheme of logie, hard to be un- 
derstood by the most subtile minds, and incompreheusible to the great 

majority of common- place intellects, who are compelled daily to deal with 
its nice distinctions. The code of practice which most of the courts of this 
country adopt, and which contains the leading features of the English sys- 
tem, consists of a series of inflexible rules, extremely arbitrary in their 
structure, and generally enforced with great rigor, to the special benefit of 
a race of small attorneys, with memories as exact as the multiplication 

table, but with minds utterly incapable of comprehending general princi- 

ples, ‘and who look upon the law as a cunningly devised se heme for play- 
ing tricks upon suitors, and swelling up bills of costs. By lodging too 
little discretion with the courts, so that they may adapt their proceedings 
to the ever-shifting exigencies of causes, this system often works the 
greatest injustice to suitors, Some of the states of the Union have sw ept 
it utterly away, leaving their tribunals to the guidance of a few general 
rules, while exercising a large discretion in cases unprovided for, and 
which they are to meet as they arise. The rules of evidence furnished by 
the common law, are only less technical in many of their essential features 
than the systems of pleading and practice. Within a few years they have 
been subjected to great modifications in several of the states, and must 
undergo still greater, ere they become a perfect medium, rather than a 
partial obstruction to the rays of truth. 

It is these grand defects in the machinery of the judiciary, that have 
generated the: very common opinion among the spectators of its workings, 
that the law, and especially the practice of the law, is a system of chica- 
nery, or, at the best, of quackery, and that every law yer is by profession 
either a knave or a charlatan, or a compound of both. 

This opinion respecting law yers is not confined to the vulgar, It per- 
meates all classes, tinging even educated and liberal minds w ith prejudice. 
It has crept into literature. Be it tragedy, comedy, or farce, if a lawyer 
be introduced, he is the villain or dupe of the piece. How many despica- 
ble rogues, in the garb of attorneys, have novelists depicted?. A grave 
historian, recording the incidents of the trial of Charles L., _tells us, that 
the president of the tribunal was “ one Bradshaw, a lawyer “ven cler- 
gymen have been known to read, with special emphasis, aes “wo” de. 
nounced against the lawyers of Judea, eighteen hundred years ago, by the 
Gres at Teacher ; forgetting that the same wo was pronounced upon the 

“ chief-priests” ‘of that generation. 

In a recent number, we pointed to some of the good traits in the char- 

acter of the profession, while portraying the many defects of a vicious 
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system. We will not repeat what we said then, but will merely add, 
that while we presume the Bar does not afford any more than its fair 
proportional share of virtue, we utterly deny that its members, as a body, 
are guilty of extraordinary departures from the path of integrity in the 
pursuit of their calling. That they combine together to enmesh clients 
in the net-work of litigation, for the sole purpose of picking their pockets, 
no well informed mind believes. That, through the ignorance, or caution, 
or willfulness of suitors, in stating their cases to counsel, the latter are 
often led to give erroneous opinions, is known to every member of the 
profession ; and all persons competent to form a judgment in the. matter, 
will tell you, that fer every instance where a lawyer corruptly mis- 
leads his client, there are ten where a suitor misleads his counsel. The 
zeal with which an advocate will stand by to the end, what turns out to 
be a bad cause, has subjected the profession to much reproach ; whereas, 
in the large majority of such cases, this conduct should entitle them to 
unmixed praise. The client is careful to fill the mind of his counsel 
with ali the bright points of his side of the case, and all the dark features 
of the other side, while he leaves it for the trial to develope the antag- 
onisms of his representations. He is sure to make himself out to be a 
deeply wronged man, and his opponent a very bad fellow, of whose arts 
and. whose witnesses he cautions his counsel to beware. Thus prepos- 
sessed, the advocate becomes the representative of one whose mouth is 
to be closed while he passes the ordeal of justice, and in whose name and 
stead he is to do battle. He enters the arena, struggles to meet every 
adverse turn which the conflict takes, looks with suspicion upon every 
word of the testimony that tells heavily upon his client, and it is only 
when the impartiality of the bench turns the scale against him, that he 
yields to the conviction, that he has been duped into the support of a bad 
cause by a dishonest man. 

As to the science of jurisprudence, as distinguished from its practice ; 
it is fated to encounter all the vulgar prejudices of other sciences, and 
some which are peculiar to itself. A good deal of its learning must ever 
lie beyond the ken of those who do not make.it their study. This will 
excite suspicion, Many of its terms and phrases will always jar upon 
the unlearned ear. This will afford themes for ridicule. It vitally affects, 
and authoritatively determines, the most sensitive interests of society, 
regulating every man’s conduct and interfering in every man’s business. 
In this respect, so long as it gratifies the whims, enhances the prosperity, 
and avenges the wrongs of an individual, it receives his unqualified praise. 
But, every law-suit has two sides, one of which is destined to be beaten. 
In every contest there is the vanquished as well as the victor—the captive 
as well as the captor. And who ever knew the beaten tospeak peaceably 
of the beater—the vanquished of the victor—the captive of the captor ? 
Such rare magnanimity is not engendered by the heat and bitterness of liti- 
gation. Thus, almost every hotly-contested cause, raises up at least one 
new enemy of the law and the lawyers. 

The abuses, errors, and absurdities of the legal profession are more 
promptly exposed, and therefore are more patent, than those of the pro- 
fessions of medicine and divinity. In the conflicts of the courts, each 
party has his champion, whose duty it is, not merely to defend his own 
side, but to demolish the other. In such an arena, unless both combat- 
ants, as well as the umpire, are deplorably ignorant, charlatans cannot 
play off their tricks without exposure on the spot. Put the professions 
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of medicine and divinity to such a trial, and how would they endure the 
test? Let every prescription of the physician, and every homily of the 
clergyman, be subjected to a rigid cross-examination, and an acute ana- 
lysis, by a disciple of some hostile school, while a competent umpire 
summed up the controversy, and twelve impartial men pronounced their 
verdict upon it, and how much of quackery and heresy would be laid 
bare to vulgar eyes? And it is through such an ordeal that the law and 
its practitioners are compelled to pass continually. To all other sciences 
and arts, professions and callings, may jurisprudence and its ministers 
appropriatel y say: “ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off.” 

To return to the question of the deterioration of the American bar in 
learning, and eloquence. The number of elective, ana especially legis- 
lative offices in this country—the universality of the right of suffrage 
—the eligibility of almost every person to any station in the govern- 
ment—the frequency of elections,—all these tend to precipitate the great 
body of ambitious men into the whirlpool of politics. The legal profession 
is the highway to official distinction. Many enter it, not to practice its 
duties, and win its honors, but simply because it affords facilities for 
obtaining public stations. This has no doubt tended to lower the standard 
of learning within the pale of the bar. These fugitive lawyers impress 
much of their superficiality upon a profession of which they constitute so 
considerable a portion. It will, however, be borne in mind, that with 
occasional exceptions, our greatest lawyers have also been distinguished 
as politicians. Such names as the following will readily occur to the 
memory of the reader:—Jay, Sherman, Hamilton, Dexter, Pinckney, 
Burr, Ogden, Bayard, Sargeant, Livingston, Binney, Holmes, Clay, Web- 
ster, Wirt, Crittenden, Woodbury, J. C. Spencer, Van Buren, Barry, 
Legare, B. F. Butler, Grundy, Choate and Prentiss. The most eminent 
exceptions to this rule, not entirely unknown as politicians, but far better 
known as lawyers, have generally been elevated to the bench. We 
refer to such jurists as Marshall, Kent, Story, Parsons, Daggett, Parker, 
Tilghman, Tucker, Martin, Thompson, Spencer, Hopkinson, Gibson, 
Baldwin, McLane, Taney, Wayne, Shaw, Nelson and Cady. : 

The reputation of the first class of names we have mentioned, would 
tend to prove, that occasional indulgence in other pursuits than those of 
the law, is not incompatible with the highest attainments in the profession. 
Indeed, observation establishes the fact, that such indulgence rather aids 
than retards the advocate—him who practices chiefly at Misi Priws-—in 
reaching the loftiest position at the bar. Though the law is a jealous 
goddess, and is wont to bestow her choicest favors on those who worship 
most assiduously at her altars, the barrister who would win verdicts must 
frequently kneel at other shrines than hers. So acute and philosophical 
an observer as Edmund Burke, said, when sketching the character of 
Grenville ; “ He was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the 
first and noblest of human sciences ; a science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding, than all other kinds of learning put 
together ; but is not apt, except im persons very happily born, to open and 
liberalize the mind exactly in the same proportion.” To supply the defect 
pointed out by this great man, must be the purpose of every one who 
would mount the highest places i in the profession. A mere lawyer, vers- 
ed in the dicta of books, and tied down by red tape to time-honored pre- 
cedents, but who knows nothing of other branches of learning, may be 
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a valuable chamber adviser in common causes ; but he lacks many of the 
qualifications essential to eminence on the bench, and must utterly fail as 
an advocate at the bar. 

Presuming the lawyer to possess the ordinary acquaintance with gene- 
ral science, bestowed by a liberal education, the two pursuits most con- 
ducive to success in the forensic field of the profession, are politics and 
literature. We do not mean politics in the vulgar sense, but statesman- 
ship ; the study of the philosophy of government ; a participation in the 
conduct of public affairs, And we use the term literature in its restricted 
sense ; the study of the best models, ancient and modern, in the depart- 
ment.of belles lettres. 

The disciples of Coke may be disposed to take issue with us on this lat- 
ter point. But, we apprehend, there can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose, that a moderate indulgence in the cultivation of polite literature, 
both as a student and an author, will hinder one’s success at the bar. It 
is useful as a means of relaxation from the dry drudgery of the profes- 
sion ; it expands and liberalizes the mind; it forms and refines the taste ; 
it affords the choicest material for illustration and embellishment; it 
breaks up and dissipates the crabbed style of writing and speaking, which 
every close student of the ancient law is apt to contract ; it is essential to 
the forming of a perfect, or even a respectable orator. That a liberal de- 
votion to the pursuit of letters, and a wide reputation for authorship, are 
compatible with profound learning and brilliant success in the profession, 
we have only to cite, in proof, the names of Brougham, Jeffrey, and Tal- 
fourd. With the single qualification that they are not known as authors, 
we may add to this trio the illustrious legal names of Erskine, Curran, 
Copley, William Scott, Scarlet, and Pollock; nor need we make this qua- 
lification, when we embrace John Campbell in a list which might be swel- 
led by other selections from the English, Scotch, and Irish bars. Nor 
have we to search far among the eminent lawyers of America, to find 
those worthy to be placed by the side of trans-Atlantic barristers and ju- 
rists, who have enlarged the boundaries of legal science, while cultivating 
a taste for elegant literature. We need only to mention the names of 
Wirt, Pinckney, Story, Webster, and Legare, to make good our assertion. 

With the exception of Scott and Story, and possibly Campbell, all of 
these gentlemen have acquired wide celebrity as advocates. Nor has this 
celebrity been obtained at the expense of their reputation as lawyers. They 
long stood at the head of the profession, both as it respects legal knowl- 
edge and forensic talents. 

Erskine, by universal assent, occupied the first place among English 
advocates, His reasoning powers were remarkably acute, penetrating, 
and vigorous ; his survey of a subject was at once comprehensive and mi- 
nute; his courage impelled him to assume, and his learning and skill en- 
abled him to maintain, the boldest positions ; his fancy lit up and beauti- 
fied every question that he touched ; his imagination carried him to the 
loftiest heights with unfaltering wing; his melodious elocution, graceful 
action, and peculiarly brilliant eye, charmed and fascinated his auditors, 
whether seated upon the bench or in the jury-box; while his admiration 
of all that was manly, magnanimous, and just, and his hatred and con- 
tempt for every species of meanness, fraud, and oppression, made him the 
champion of the weak against the strong, of the plebeian against the pa- 
trician, of an outraged people against the despotism of a throne. Erskine 
was wont to relax the tension of his mind, and invigorate faculties ex- 
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hausted with protracted labors in the forum, by indulging in literary stu- 
dies. He was not thoroughly versed in the classics of Greece and Rome, 
though he read the latter with facility. But, of English literature he was 
a constant student. He was familiar with all the best authors of the se- 
venteenth and eighteenth centuries, and knew large portions of Shakspeare 
and Milton by heart. Who can doubt that it was these pursuits which 
gave him a mastery over his native language, surpassing that of any ad- 
vocate of his time? That he was an accomplished lawyer, as well as a 
splendid orator, his great and long-continued success at the bar proves. 
He won more causes in the ever y-day routine of practice, than any of his 
cotemporaries, and was engaged in some of the greatest political trials 
that have occurred in English history. His triumphs are the testimonials 


of his learning and ability ; his published speeches are the memorials of 


his genius and eloquence. 

Curran’s name deserves the highest place on the roll of Irish advocates. 
His achievements at the bar have given him a world-wide reputation. 
Though his oratory is marked with the peculiarities which distinguish Hi- 
bernian eloquence, it belongs to the first rank. His knowledge of the law 
was not as profound, extensive, or exact, as several of his English cotem- 
poraries, but. it was ample for the contests of Nisi Prius, in which he 
chiefly participated. With a diminutive and unimposing person, the ma- 
jesty of his diction could awe the bench, the fervor of his appeals win the 
jury, and the elegance of his periods delight the spectators who crowded 
the courts whenever he pronounced his orations. Knowing that eloquence 
is not a gift, but an art—not an intuition, but an attainment—not an in- 
spiration, but an acquisition,—he cultivated it from his entrance to his 
withdrawal from the profession, with the ardor of a Cicero. He studied 
the masters of ancient oratory ; familiarized himself with the works of 
the best modern authors; and though he has left little behind him except 
his speeches, he is known to have written, with vigor and grace, both prose 
and poetry. 

The extensive literary acquirements of Brougham, Jeffrey, and Talfourd, 
and the varied productions of their pens, have secured them conspicuous 
positions in the republic of letters. During the entire period they were 
gratifying their cultivated tastes in these pursuits, their professional busi- 
ness was hardly surpassed by that of any of their brethren at the bar. 
They studied Demosthenes and Coke, Homer and Stair, Milton and Jus- 
tinian, Cicero and Chitty, Virgil and Viner, Byron and Blackstone, all at 
the same time; diversifying their readings by writing reviews of ancient 
and modern poets and philosophe rs for the Quarterlies, and digesting 
briefs for the King’s Bench ; delivering lectures before Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, and composing trigedies for the theatres; ; pronouncing classical ora- 
tions at literary anniversaries, and trying suits on promissory notes in 
Guildhall. Such were the avocations for years of the future Lord Chancel- 
lor, Judge of the Court of Session in Scotland, and Justice of the Common 
Pleas of England. But it was before they reached these elevated posi- 
tions, that their greatest triumphs were won. ‘They rank with the most 
able and eloquent advocates which Britain has produced. And each has 
declared, that he was largely indebted to his literary studies for success 
at the bar. 

The same general observations are applicable to Copley, (Lord Lynd- 
hurst,) Scarlett, Pollock, and Campbell. Among the most learned “and 
successfull barristers of their day, and all reaching the highest judicial sta- 
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tions, each possessed superior classical attainments, and, amidst the labors 
and perplexities of official and professional duties, found time to form an 
extensive acquaintance with general literature. 

We omit any special notice of Sir William Scott, (Lord Stowell,) ex- 
cept to say, that his classical erudition and taste were employed to orna- 
ment and illustrate the learned and luminous judgments he pronounced 
in the court over which he so long presided. In some respects, there was 
a striking resemblance between this eminent jurist and the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Story. Both were fond of literary pursuits, and they were prevented 
from extending their studies in this delightful field only by their vast and 
multifarious labors on the bench. Having exhausted the learning of the 
judicial systems of their respective countries, they levied contributions 

upon the codes of other nations and times, bringing home the spoils they 
had gathered, to enrich, enlarge, and illuminate the juridical edifices of 
their native lands. 

We have mentioned the names of Wirt, Pinckney, Webster, and Le- 
gare, as American illustrations of the truth of the assertion, that the min- 
gling of the study of literature with the study of law, and even authorship in 
the department of letters, are not incompatible with the highest legal at- 
tainments, and the most brilliant triumphs at the bar; but that, on the 
contrary, they are valuable aids in reaching these attainments, and secur- 
ing these triumphs. We ought to say, in this connection, that we have 
referred to these celebrated lawyers merely as familiar instances of the 
soundness of our position. The list might ‘be greatly extended by the ad- 
dition of names hardly less eminent in the walks of the profession, and 
still more celebrated in the paths of literature. Wirt’s “ British Spy,” 
and “ Life of Patrick Henry,” have been read and admired by thousands, 
who never knew that he was one of the most graceful of orators, and that 
for twelve years he filled the office of Attorney-General of the United 
States, with consummate ability. Pinckney, whose fame as an advocate 
filled the land, and whose legal knowledge was unsurpassed in depth and 
extent by any of his cotemporaries, was an ardent student of nla al and 
general literature throughout the most brilliant periods of his professional 
career. It was this that gave him that copious flow of elegant diction, 
which ornamented even his conversation, and imparted vigor and be: auty 
to his forensic style. Webster’s reputation as an advocate at the bar, 
and an orator in the Senate, reach far beyond his own country. That 
combination of strength, majesty, lucidity, and grace, in which his speeches 
excel those of any of his colleagues in the profession, or in the public coun- 
cils, is clearly traceable to his familiarity with the models of eloquence 
furnished by ancient and modern times. Legare was highly accomplished 
both as a lawyer and ascholar. He was intimate ly acquainted with the 


civil as well as the common Jaw; and his researches into the le varning of 


the former, were probably not surpassed by any member of the American 
bar. His fondness for the classics was exhibited not merely in his stu- 
dies, but in his writings. Even when discharging the duties of the office 
of Attorney -General, he was a frequent contributor to one or more lite- 
rary pe sriodicals, His speeches displayed a happy union of sound argu- 
ment and learned ornament. 

But, in respect to eloquence, it must be confessed, that we have been 
treating of persons far, very far above the average grade of American law 
yers. ‘It might naturally be supposed, that the juridical forum would be 
the chosen spot where eloquence would strike its deepest roots, throw up 
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its loftiest branches, and bear its choicest fruits. Justice is the theme— 
rights to be vindicated, and wrongs to be redressed, innocence to be pro- 
tected, and vice punished, are the ends to be attained—the reason of the 
judge is to be enlightened, and the feelings of the jury aroused, and their 
verdict won—the utmost freedom of discussion is allowed—and yet, visit 
our courts, and listen to the addresses ordinarily delivered there. Can 
anything be more jejune, feeble, and common-place ? anything more un- 
worthy to be called eloquence? This dearth of oratory is attributable in 
part to the number of inferior men who crowd themselves within the bar. 
But it must also be assigned, in large measure, to the utter want of lite- 

rary furnishment in the great mass of the profession. They study law, 
(some of them, we fear, omit even this,) and they study nothing else. 
The entire reading, year by year, of many a counsellor, is restricted to 
law-books and newspapers ; and even then, their reading is of the most 
superficial description, They never look upon the law as a science—never 
trace the precepts, which they are daily repeating and applying, upward 
to the fountains whence they “flow—never search for the Bases of the rules 
they are hourly handling—never inquire into the origin of the precedents 
by which they are enslaved, to see whether they have not outlived the 
exigencies that gave them birth—never ascend some great central pinnacle 
of the system, that they may survey its general outlines, and trace the re- 
lations of the whole to the parts, and of the parts to the whole, and thus 
determine whether its principles harmonize with each other, or wage a 
war of mutual extermination. No! nothing of all this. They are con- 
tent to know the verbiage of the law, and they bow reverently to the ipse 
dixit of ancient compilers of rules, and modern digesters of precedents. 
As to studying the classics, they were bored sufficiently with them at col- 
lege. As to Burke and Milton, they throw no light upon the rule in 
Shelley’ s case, and a lawyer should not waste his time upon them. Such 
members of the profession (and we are sorry to say they constitute too 
large a share of it) will never cultivate eloque nce themselves, nor encour- 
age its growth in others. 

There is a better, and even a worse elass of lawyers, from whom elo- 
quence has as little to hope as from these. The better class, to which we 
allude, are those who regard the law as a liberal science, and have a taste 
for literature. But they are deluded with the idea, that if they would be- 
come able and successful lawyers, they must study nothing but law. So 
they set their faces through life against everything which would tempt 
them into the pursuit, even for a day, of any other kind of knowledge. 
These disciples of “the black-letter school,” being usually sound lawyers 
and honest men, but utterly incapable of cutting a second-rate figure as 
advocates, exert a pernicious influence upon the younger members of the 
bar. Their gifts and attainments too often define the boundaries of pro- 
fessional excellence, and among these, oratory finds no place. But the de- 
leterious effects of their ex ample do not stop here. A majority of the 
bench is generally selected from this class. When thus elevated, they 
are apt to discourage the display of those gifts in the advocate, of which 
they are destitute, either not appreciating their value, or ill-concealing 
their envy at the superior influence they exert upon jurors and auditors 
over their own bald exhibitions. Slov enly i in their juridical performances, 
whether oral or written, they almost regard it as a personal affront when 
counsel, in addressing the bench, leave the citation of cases, and their ap- 
plication to the matter in hand, to course over the field of original specu- 
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lation, and deduce arguments from first principles, or, in addressing the 
jury, refuse to confine themselves to the dry details of the testimony, but 
enlighten the reason and kindle the passions, clothing their thoughts in 
vigorous and polished diction, and enlivening and adorning the path they 
are treading with the flashes of wit and the flowers of fancy. 

We shall dismiss the other class of the profession to which we have al- 
luded—the worst class—very summarily. Neither eloquence nor honesty 
has anything to hope from them. Their highest ideas of the practice of 
the law, are, skill in gaining some technical advantage over an opponent 
by trickery, and swindling him out of a heavy bill of costs, by means of 
false affidavits. The radical reforms in pleading and practice, and the di- 
minution in the length of the fee-bill, which are being introduced into 
most of the states, are rapidly sweeping away this race of vermin. 

We have said, that an acquaintance with general literature, to at least 
a moderate extent, is essential to the growth of eloquence in the legal 
profession. There is a check to this growth, which we have not mention- 
ed, inherent in the nature of the subject. A successful lawyer must, to a 
reasonable degree, be familiar with the learning of the science to which he 
is devoted. Now, this erudition is scattered through a series of volumes, 
the number and dimensions of which are absolutely appalling. An hun- 
dred and seventy years ago, Roger North spoke of the volumes of the re- 
ports as “innumerable.” Then they numbered only about sixty. The 
English reports have now swelled to six hundred. To these we must add 
hundreds of volumes of American reports. Following in the train of these, 
is a countless throng of English and American text-books, Lying at the 
basis of this immense mass of expository law, are the statutes of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, and of the American Congress and state legislatures, with 

‘their constitutions. To this huge pile of matter we must resort to learn 

the common law! Even the baldest index, stating settled principles in 
the most condensed phraseology, would make a good-sized library. An 
examination of some of the best English and American digests will lead 
to the conclusion, that the number of points ruled by the courts of both 
countries must amount to nearly four hundred thousand. Now, no law- 
yer is expected to have all these in his memory, but he ought to know 
where to put his finger on them in the hour of need, lest a more diligent 
opponent wrest a verdict out of his hands which justly belongs to him. 
In view of the fact that every well-read counsellor has to thread his way 
through this vast labyrinth of positive and expository law, it is not sur- 
prising that so few find leisure to explore those more inviting fields where 
the flowers of eloquence bud and bloom. But it still remains true, that 
though a man may be a good case lawyer, a successful winner of common 
auses, and an acute logician, and confine his researches exclusively within 
the pale of his profession, yet, unless he extend his vision over other de- 
partments of learning, he can never possess that breadth of comprehen- 
sion, those resources of illustration, that refined taste, and that polished 
diction, essential to constitute an eloquent advocate. He may be a Best, 
but he cannot be an Erskine or a Pinckney. He may be a Coke, but he 
cannot be a Scott or a Story. 

We have purposely :mentioned the names of Scott and Story in this 
connection, although their reputation does not at all rest on their abilities 
as advocates. They stand at the head of eloquent expositors of the law, 
on the bench and in the books. They have been large contributors to 
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what may be called the literature of the law—a species of writing confined 
exclusively to the profession, and which has too often been performed in 
the worst possible style. 

And, first, as to text-books. Confining our observations to American 
authors, and excluding from the category such writers as Kent, Story, 
Hoffman, and Greenleaf, we are compelled to say, that many of these 
treatises have been executed in the most disorderly, vague, and jejune 
manner. Often they are mere digests of adjudicated cases, copied in the 
precise words of the head-notes of the reports, strung together at random 
by a feeble thread of common-place criticism, and requiring for their com- 
position no more intellect than would be necessary to compile the indexes 
of a hundred volumes of the reports into one. The making of law-books 
isa trade. A bookseller enters into a contract with some student hardly 
out of his teens, or some attorney wholly out of business, to prepare a 
work on some branch of the law. The forthcoming treatise, “ by a distin- 
guished member of the profession,” is extensively ‘advertised in the news 
papers, in catalogues, and on the covers of law magazines, ere pen is put 
to paper. At length it appears. The publisher employs some needy re- 
cipient of his bounty (perhaps the author himself) to eulogize the work 
through the same media that heralded its approach. The profession pur- 
chase it on the faith of these ante and post puflings, and never discover 
till they consult its pages, that they have been duped into buying a shal. 
low and worthless production. We recollect being present when one of 
the most eminent counsellors of the New-York bar was tumbling over 
the leaves of a new treatise, of the class we have described, for an hour 
or two, searching for some point; and having compared the doctrine in 
the text with the case on which it professed to be based, he threw down 
the volume, exclaiming in a rage, “ This fellow is unfit to teach the A. B. 
C.’s in a common school, and yet he presumes to write a law-book !” 
We by no means intend to say, that the four American authors we have 
mentioned, compose all the names that should be exempted from our cen- 
sure. We cite them as the heads of a class of text-book writers, whose 
works will bear comparison with those of the first class of English au- 
thors, while some of them have far surpassed trans-Atlantic productions 
in depth of learning, breadth of comprehension, vigor of reasoning, and 
purity and dignity of style. 

As to the decisions of the courts, as embodied in the reports. These 
are almost invariably drawn up by the judges themselves. We have 
sketched the qualifications, for the performance of this task, of that great 
body of practitioners, who, loving the Jaw and despising eloquence, fur- 
nish the majority of our judges. They have formed their style of writing 
upon the crabbed models of the ancient expositors of the common law— 
the Littletons, the Cokes, the Bractons, of the olden time. Having no ac- 
quaintance with elegant literature—never having devoted an hour’s time 
even to the study of rhetoric since they came to the bar—-incapable of writing 
in a vigorous, lucid, orderly, terse manner, many able American judges 
are constantly sending to the press productions which every lawyer is 
compelled to study, composed in a style so feeble, obscure, negligent and 
verbose, that respectable literary journals woul 1 not spread them upon 
their pages, even though the subject- matter were congenial to the tastes 
of their readers. Who ever heard of a man being elevated to the bench 
because he was a vigorous, clear, and elegant writer, as well as a learned, 
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acute, and safe lawyer? Yet the reports of his judgments will derive a 
large share of their value with posterity from his capacity to clothe them 
in strong, terse, and luminous language. 

To illustrate our views of the vast superiority of well over ill written 
judicial opinions, we refer to the reported judgments of the two celebra- 
ted brothers, William and John Scott, better known as Lords Stowell and 
Eldon. For a long contemporaneous period, the former presided in the 
Admiralty, the latter in the Chancery Court of England. We; quote 
from Lord Brougham, who intimately knew them both. 

Speaking of Lord Stowell, he says :—“ If ever the praise of being lumin- 
ous could be justly bestowed upon human compositions, it was upon his 
judgments, and it was the approbation constantly, and, as it were, peculi- 
arly appropriated to those wonderful exhibitions of judicial capacity. It 
would be easy, but it would be endless, to enumerate the causes in which 
his great powers, both of legal investigation, of accurate reasoning and of lucid 
statement, were displayed to the admiration not only of the profession, 
but of the less learned reader of his judgments. * * * ‘The questions 
which arise in administering the Law of Nations, comprehend within 
their scope the highest national rights, involve the existence of peace 
itself, define the duties of neutrals, set limits to the prerogatives of war. 
Accordingly, the volumes which record Sir W. Scott’s judgments may 
well be in the hands of the general student, and form part of any classical 
library of English eloquence, or even of national history, * * * 
He was a person of great classical attainments ; and from hence, as well 
as from the natural refinement and fastidiousness of his mind, he derived 
the pure taste which presided over all his efforts, chastening his judicial 
compositions and adorning his exquisite conversation.” 

Compare this with what he says of Lord Eldon :—“ The defects which 
have been noted in his judicial capacity are of course to be traced in the 
reports of his judgments. The force of the opinion, and even the course 
of the argument, are lost in the labyrinth of uncertainty, doubts, and 
ever conflicting arguments which make up the whole mass. In the sands 
which spread out as far as the eye can reach, which shift perpetually 
about, which rise in whirls, and are tossed about and heaped up in moun- 
tains—the eye loses the view of the point towards which the current of 
decision is directed, and indeed the current itself is lost in the wide 
expanse. ‘These learned and elaborate performances are therefore of far 
less use than they might have been as guides to future lawyers; for the 
arguments are lost in special circumstances, and the principal points 
choked among the details. It was said by Mr. Justice Williams, wit- 
tily and correctly, that they would be of special use as soon as the old 
Ptolemaic cycle should begin a second time to run, and every one thing 
happen over again, and in the same order, which had occurred before.” 

We have time and space barely to allude to those stores of knowledge, 
ranging over every science and art, every trade and calling, which a law- 
yer in extensive practice at Visi Prius must possess, if he would acquit 
himself even respectably. Everything, from the construction of the 
United States Constitution to the construction of a fanning-mill, must pass 
in review before him. Breaches of the marriage contract, and of a war- 
ranty in the sale of horses-—broken limbs unskillfully reduced by quack 
surgeons, and characters damaged by slanderous tongues or libellous 
pens—the science of the steam-engine, and the constituent elements of a 
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patent elixir—whether somnambulism or an alibi is the best defence to an 
indictment for murder—marine insurance, and the drift of the trade 
winds—fire insurance and the combustible nature of oils—building con- 
tracts, and the mysteries of carpenters, bricklayers and painters—the 
tanning of leather, the erection of saw-mills, and the construction of rail- 
ways—the usages ‘of brokers, bankers, merchants and doctors—the rights 
of clergymen, school-masters, sea-captains, and militia colonels, and the 
duties of parishioners, scholars, sailors and soldiers:—in short, and omit- 
ting details, the lawyer in full business, in the space of a single month, is 
often compelled to familiarize himself with legal learning which lies 
scattered along the track of the last five hundred years, and with the vari- 
ous arts, sciences, professions, trades, and practices of his own times; be 
as patient as a scourged. donkey, while working 1 like a galley slave ; be 
broad awake to all the defects of his own side of the case, and keen to 
detect the tricks of his “learned opponent ;” keep his temper while a 
mercurial] judge wrests the guidance of the trial out of his hands, and 
turns it into channels where defeat is almost certain to overtake him ; 
listen to the ill-timed suggestions of an ignorant client, while put to the 
rack by the perversity or stupidity of a witness; and at the close of a 
protracted contest, with a pile of blotted manuscript before him, not one 
word of which he has had time to review, he must rise, bring order out 
of confusion, symmetry out of chaos, demolish this witness, s support that, 
reconcile contradictions, anticipate and answer the objections of his adver- 
sary, smooth down the ‘prejudices of the court, win the good will of the 
jury, and secure a verdict—if he can! 

Surely, lawyers that are lawyers, need not be told, that they must 
study something beside Coke and Chitty. 

Though the American Bar may be deficient in legal and general know- 
ledge, and negligent in the cultivation of rhetoric and oratory, it has pro- 
duced as many able lawyers and eloquent advocates, during the last 
thirty years, as the English. Within that period, many of the great lights 
of the English, Irish and Scotch forums have disappeared from the bar— 
some having ascended the bench—others gone down to the grave. Of 
these, are Copley, Brougham, Denman, Williams, Scarlett, Campbell, 
Jeffrey, Plunkett, Follett, Wilde, O’Connell, Pollock and Talfourd. 
Their places are yet to be filled. A well informed English writer, speak- 
ing of the bar of that country, has said, within the past year :—“ Never, 
at any period within a century and a half, was the se Seong at so low 
an intellectual ebb as at this moment. It is not that there is any defi- 
ciency of the day laborers, the plodding formalists of the profession. 
These exist in great numbers, and are probably as competent and well 
read in the lore of the blue books and practice cases, as any of their prede- 
cessors. But superior intellects and brilliant talents are, in our day, 
altogether wanting. It will be scarcely credited by a lay reader—but 
the fact is not the less deplorably true—that, with the exception of half a 
dozen men, we can scarcely name a barrister who can now address a 
jury, in an important case, with average ability.” 

If this be true, (and we ‘have no reason to doubt it, ) then, at the present 
time, the American bar must be decidedly superior to the English. We 
think it would not be difficult to name hundreds of Americar lawyers, 

‘who can now address a jury, in an important case, with average ability.” 

We have mentioned thirteen barristers who have been removed from 
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the English, Irish and Scotch bars, within the last thirty years. They oc- 
cupied the front rank of the profession. Theirs would be the first names 
a Briton would cite, if called upon to designate the most successful and 
accomplished advocates of that period. By the side of these eminent fo- 
reign names, we venture to place those of Pinckney, Webster, Clay, Wirt, 
Talcott, Sargeant, Williams, Binney, Storrs, Crittenden, Legare, Prentiss, 
and Choate, and to challenge a comparison between them, in respect to 
depth and scope of legal attainments, capacity to enlighten judges by lv- 
minous argumentation, power to sway juries by informing the reason or 
arousing the passions, and the possession of all the gifts and graces which 
combine to make profound lawyers and eloquent advocates. Nor do we 
think the task would be hopeless of selecting thirteen other names that 
would pass the ordeal with honor. 

What an array of American lawyers can be summoned of the rank of 
John C. Spencer, Samuel Stevens, B. F. Butler, Robert Rantoul, David 
Graham, B. R. Curtis, Ogden Hoffman, 8. P. Staples, Josiah Randall, R. 
J. Walker, Charles O’Connor, J. Van Buren, James Bayard, Franklin 
Pierce, N. Hill, W. B. Read, John Neilson, J. A. Spencer, A. L. Jordan, 
W. M. Meredith, 8. P. Chase, Thomas Ewing, D. D. Field, Edward 
Bates, Pliny Merrick, (and we are sorry we have commenced the list, lest 
omissions be deemed invidious,) scattered through all the states of the 
Union, who can not only address juries, in important cases, * with average 
ability,” but are competent to discharge the duties of Attorney-General 
of the United States. 

The truth undoubtedly is, that since the Revolution, the matured mind 
of America has been more exclusively devoted to the kindred subjects of 
jurisprudence and government, than to any other of the liberal sciences, 
and for the obvious reason, that much of the national intellect has, owing 
to the recent origin and peculiar structure of our institutions, been neces- 
sarily employed in founding, erecting, and administering a civil polity, 
partly of our own creation, and partly borrowed from our British ances- 
tors. This has compelled our statesmen and lawyers to examine the 
groundwork as well as the details of the constitution and laws of England, 
so that they might mould and adapt to our uses such parts of them as 
were congenial to our republican system. And being desirous to obtain 
materials to perfect our institutions from all countries, they have extend- 
ed their researches into the political and judicial polities of cotemporary 
nations. Hence it is, that American writers on government and law have 
equalled, if not surpassed, in scope of comprehension, variety of learning, 
and freedom of speculation, those of England, since the advent of our 
Republic. 

We may point to the writings and speeches of Washington, Jefferson, 
Jay, Madison, Hamilton, Marshall, Pinckney, Adams, Clinton, Livingston, 
Story, Parsons, Kent, Wirt, Jackson, Clay, Van Buren, Calhoun, Wood- 
bury, Wright, Webster, Cass, Benton, Walker, (and the list might be 
extended,) and ask for the names of an equal number of Englishmen, of 
our century, who have written and spoken more profoundly and eloquent- 
ly than they on the subjects of government and law. 

To the causes we have mentioned we must, in part at least, attribute 
the equality (may we not say, the superiority ?) in position, at the present 
hour, of the American bar, when compared with that of England. 

But our subject grows upon our hands, and we must stop. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH. 


(Concluded.) 


Arrer fourteen years of active service, he is again at Bizarre; but cir- 
cumstances compelled him then to go to Roanoke, where he was entirely 
alone. He frequently writes to some of his esteemed friends, freely com- 
menting of the day, occasionally mingled with grave reflections. A good 
letter is a mark of a refined and cultivated mind, at least of a nervous and 
vigorous intellect, and displays much of the writer’s cast of thought. 
Randolph often compared himself to Logan, who told Lord Dunmore that 
he was the last of his race—a circumstance which was galling to him in 
after life—but now he was superintending the education of his nephews, 
who were grown up, and pushing them up into active life; but consump- 
tion attacked the younger, and madness the elder. He writes thus to 
Key, on the subject, under date of July 31, 1814: 


Affliction has assailed me in a new shape. My younger nephew, whom you 
saw in Georgetown two years ago, has fallen, I fear, into a confirmed pulmonary 
consumption. He was the pride, the sole hope of our family. How shall I an- 
nounce to his wretched mother, that the last stay of her widowed life is falling. 
Give me some comfort, I beseech you. What ascene awaits us here? His birth- 
place in ashes, his mother worn to a skeleton with disease and grief, his brother cut 
off from all that distinguishes man, to hisadvantage, from the brute beast—I do as- 
sure you that my own reason has staggered under this cruel blow. I know, or 
rather have a confused conception of what I do, and sometimes strive, not alto- 
gether ineffectually, | hope, to do it; but, again, all is chaos and misery. My 
faculties are benumbed—I feel suffocated—Let me hear from you, | pray.”— 
Vol. 2, p. 43. 


This year he visited New-York and Philadelphia, to renew some old 
friendships. About this time he adopted John RK. Clay. He again took 
the field, and was triumphantly returned, but the result afforded him no 
pleasure : 


“You will have heard of my re-election—a circumstance which has given me 
no pleasure, except so far as it has been gratifying to my friends. Itis a station 
as unfit for me, as I am unfit for it. Fora long time my mind has refused to 
travel in that track. I cannot force myself to think on the subject of my public 
affairs. I am engrossed by reflections of a very different, and far more import- 
ant nature. I am a stricken deer, and feel disposed to leave the herd. The 
hand of calamity has pressed sorely upon me. Ido not repine at it; on the 
contrary, I return thanks for the (apparent) evil as well as good, which He who 
knows what is good for me, has appointed for my portion in this life. May it 
have the effect of drawing me close unto Him, without whose gracious mercy 
I feel that Iam a lost, undone creature.”—( Vol. 2, p. 46.) 


The rupture and difficulty with Britain weighed heavily upon the New- 
England States. The ciimate is cold; the soil sterile; commerce and 
manufactures were her sole support; her position was deplorable, and 
every nerve was strained to ameliorate her prospects, Disunion was 
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dreaded, and the interposition of Mr. Randolph, as a distinguished leader 

of the opposition, and a southern man, was invoked. He “explained his 
views very forcibly to one of her most distinguished senators, examining 
thoroughly the whole war, the evils, and the proper remedy for their al- 
leviation. But his mind was now strongly occupied with religion. Born 
at a period when atheism overspread all christendom—when France, in her 

madness, deluged the scaffold with blood, the wisest and best did not es- 
cape the prev: alent infection. 

But tne examples and precepts of his mother, the bending of the knee, 
and clasping of the tiny hands, never had left his memor y; ‘and he sought 
the waters of life at their very source. Two of his particular friends were 
calculated to strengthen these impressions—Bishop Meade, whom he al- 
ways held in affectionate remembrance, and Dr. Hogue; and in a letter 
to Dr. Brockenbrough, he observes : 


“T have only known three men, Meade, Key, and Hogue, who would ob- 
serve what they taught; and yet ambition, avarice, and pleasure, as it is called, 
have their temples crowded with votaries, whose own experience has proved to 
them the insufficiency and emptiness of their own pursuits, and who obstinately 
turn away from the only waters that can slake their thirst.—( Vol. 2, p. 68.) 


Of the vanity of earthly things, he had ere this been fully convinced. 
In one point of view he possessed advantages prized by all, envied by 
many—a time-honored name, an ample fortune, a brilliant position—but 
he had felt the bitterness and insufficiency of them ail. He thus writes 
to his friend : 


** Without puzzling ourselves, therefore, with subtle disquisitions, let us ask, 
are we conscious of the necessity of pardon, to consider Christianity as a scheme 
imperfectly understood, planned by infinite wisdom, and canvassed by finite 
comprehension, to ask of our Heavenly Father that faith and that strength 
which, by our own unassisted efforts, we never could obtain? I am no disciple 
of either Wesley or Calvin. There is no person in the world I would injure, 
not even Bonaparte.—( Voi. 2, p. 69.) 


The church liturgy of England is a model of perfect and beautiful sim- 
plicity ; to Randolph it was the essence of the sublime. He never reasoned 
upon ‘the subtilties of Christianity; it was enough for him to beliéve ; th 
creed was his idea of faith, and from that he never departed. Through pe 
changeful life and its many trials, till summoned to a higher tribunal, : 
awful sense of the majesty and presence of his God never deserted his 
mind. 

In twenty-five years, liberty had made tremendous strides: government 
was more firmly established. When the great financial question of the 
Bank of the United States was agitated in Congress, it was a matter of 
serious consideration and momentous importance to the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the community. A host of pamphleteers on 
both sides scattered their publications broadcast throughout the Union ; 
some, dilating on the affluence and splendor of the old republic 's of Genoa 
and Florence, and the solid wealth of the Dutch, quoted their National 
Banks as precedents ; the other party deprecated such an establishment as 
the source of corruption and political intrigue. Among the latter Mr. 
Randolph stood prominent. Some had voted for the bill conscientiously ; 
others, because they deemed opposition useless; and it was signed by the 
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President, because it seemed the will of the nation, and on the score of 
precedent. 

Mr. Randolph argued that the bill was unconstitutional, inexpedient 
and dangerous; basing his reasons on the decisions of Congress, when it 
refused to re-charter the old bank, and the instruction of the legislatures 
of Virginia and Kentucky to vote against it. 


“‘ T declare to you that I am the holder of no stock, whatever, except live 
stock, and had determined never to own any ; but if this bill passes, I will noi 
only be a stockholder to the utmost of my power, but will advise every man 
over whom I have any interest to do the same—if I must have a master, let 
him be one with epaulettes, something that I can look up to, but not a master 
with a quill behind his ear. (Vol. 2. p. 83.) 


Again was he called to suffer; his brother’s widow sunk under her 
accumulated woes ; he felt her loss very acutely, and was not the selfish 
misanthrope that men have been pleased to paint. Tle possessed all the 
warm and enthusiastic feelings of our nature, in the absence of which, 
no great undertaking can be prosecuted or important end achieved. He 
took charge of the orphan sons of Mr. Bryan, and their education, and 
that of young Clay, requiring their separation from home, he was left to 
utter and entire solitude, deprived of those joyous spirits that cheered his 
hearth, and whose merry voices rang in his ears. Perhaps in this dismal 
loneliness first originated those seeds of mental derangement. By him 
it was bitterly felt. Religious feeling again worked upon his sensitive and 
iritable temperament almos st to madness. The perplexing doctrines of the 
Trinity, free grace, man’s salvation, and the mysteries of religion, when 
long pursued, are enough to unsettle the strongest brain, and prostr ate the 
most gigantic intellect. 

A journey through the mountainous parts of Virginia was advised, for 
the health of both mind and body. Nature, in her calm loveliness, 
soothes the diseased intellect, and heals the wounds of the soul. Upon 
him it had the same effect; and he writes more cheerful lly and consoling- 
ly. Religion with him was no sect or party ; it was the homage of man 
to his God, the soul to her Creator. He suffered severely by the failure 
of a mercantile house in Richmond, and he speaks bitterly of the delin- 
quents. His correspondence is too voluminous to be here more than 
mentioned, but will amply repay a perusal. ‘The ensuing session of Con- 
gress presented but little in the career of Mr. Randolp h to interest, and 
was barren of any events; but in the session of 1821, the Missouri ques- 
tion was discussed. It admitted of much reasoning, and many views of 
the Constitution were presented. In fact, if that instrument, or its provi- 
sions, be once violated, it opens the door to a thousand frauds, Slavery 
had been plainly discussed at the framing of that compact, and but one 
mention is made of it, (prohibiting the importation of slaves after 1804.) 
Upon the mind of Mr. Randolph it exerted a great influence, and during 
the debate he hardly eat or slept. The Speaker of the House (Clay) soli- 
cited a private interview ; but even the magic power of that great orator 
was lost upon him. 


‘The bill was passed through the forms of law. Missouri was admitted into the 
Union contrary to the Constitation ; ; as much so, asif I had voted the other day 
in the first instance, and the Speaker had ordered the Clerk to put my name 
with the ayes in the journal, when I had voted no; because, sir, agreeably to 
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the Constitution of the United States, every member has a right to his vote, 
under the forms of the House, whether these forms are observed or not, and 
my colleagues and myself were ousted out of our right to reconsider, for which 
I would not have taken all the land in the State of Missouri.’’—( Vol. 2, p- 130.) 


The death of Commodore Decatur followed closely on the Missouri 
question. To him Randolph was warmly attached, and he now first 
showed the symptoms of madness; but a retirement to Roanoke, and the 
society of his friends, restored him perfectly. At the opening of the next 
session, the Missouri question was discussed under another form. His 
remarks were sound, logical, and evinced a great knowledge of the Consti- 
tution and privileges of the states. ‘The measure was passed, and he re- 
turned to his own ingleside. He then made his will, emancipating and 
providing for the comfort of his slaves. His diary, or, as he calls it, his 


log-book, contains, like the conversations of Coleridge, many gems, hit off 


in a short and abrupt manner. After a trifling conversation with some 
chance traveler about the weather, he remarks: 


‘* As I pressed my little mare on, or rather as she pushed her way on, after 
Conrade and Johnny, | thought of Sir Arthur, Miss Wardour, and the old gab- 
er-lunzie. They turned the headland, and found the water-mark under water. 
Polack, a most dangerous ford at all times, from the nature of the stream which 
is called a fish-kettle bottom, is behind me, and no retreat, and no house better 
than old Lear’s hovel, except the church, where were no materials for a fire. 
When [ reached Acotink, the sandbank, in the middle of the stream, was un- 
covered ; but for near a mile I was a great prince, my good sir, for the privilege 
of franking a letter, and the honor of being overlooked by the great men, new as 


well as old.”—( Vol. 2, p. 153.) 


The Apportionment Bill was the measure of the session, and was ex- 
tremely importart. As the inhabitants of the United States have at all 
times cherished liberty, and the idea of a popular representation, the ratio 
was fixed, varying from 35,000 to 75,000 ; the committee reported 40,000 ; 
Mr. Tucker of Virginia 38,000; by this ratio, Virginia would still retain 
her present sta unding, but by the estimate of the committee, she would 
fall below the states of Pennsylvania and New-York. The project was 
disrelished by Mr. Randolph, and combatted in his usual maste rly style. 
His views are remarkab ly far-sighted, and displayed much research and 
political sagacity ; a sm all re presentation is to be dreaded ; the members 
become too sectional in their feelings, and are too apt to he biassed. The 
measure was passed, and Virginia numerically ranked as a second or 
third-rate state. 

Death again deprived Mr. Randolph of another friend and colleague. 
Mr. Pinckney of Maryland, an eminent member of the Senate, who, in 


his different relations had long served his country, paid the debt of 


nature; Mr. Randolph pronounced a feeling and touching tribute to his 
memory. On the 9th of March, in a speech of two hours’ length, he op- 
posed the bankrupt bill; but, finding opposition useless, he obtained leave 
of absence, and sailed for Europe. 

The most powerful essayist and profoundest of the English critics ob- 
serves, that in a sea voyage, where esc ape is impossible, when food, air, 
and exercise are taken in common, intimacy is inevitable, and that a 
close connection of this kind breeds more friendship than in a life-time 
on shore. Mr. Harvey was his travelling companion ; he carefully retained 
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the incidents of the voyage, and thus relates his opinion of some of the 
poets : 


‘* His favorite author was Milton, and he frequently gave us readings from 
Paradise Lost, stopping occasionally to point out the beauties of the poem. 
Young, Thomson, Johnson, and Southey did not please his taste; they were 
too artificial, but his classification of modern poems was very original. 

Sir, I first place upon the list Tom Cribs’ Memorial to Congress, for its 
great wit and satire; next, The Two-penny Post Boy, for similar excellencies ; 
and third, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, for lively sentiment well ex pressed. 
But, sir, (no offence to Ireland, ) I can’t go Moore’s Songs, they are too senti- 
mental by half; all ideal, no nature. ‘Take my advice, and don’t read any 
of the novels w hen you get home, sir; tell your father that I recommended 
abstinence from novel reading and whiskey punch, they are both equally inju- 
rious to the brain.”—(Vol. 2. p. 173,) 


In the most intellectual game of cards, whist, he excelled, and was 
passionately fond of the amusement. Mr. Harvey remarked some books, 
marked “ 'To Bet,” a favorite young lady friend, and remarked, that they 
were the works of the old dram: atists, and some passages were sc arcely 
fit for the perusal of a modest and retiring young lady. He glanced over 
them, and thanked him for the observations. He had with him, Fanny, 
a witty and satirical poem, by Mr. Halleck, to be given to the wittiest 
woman that he should meet ; the volume was bestowed upon Miss Edge- 
worth. His first letter from the mother country abounded in striking 
delineations of English character and scenery ; complains bitterly of the 
venality of the tradespeople of every class; but to the English country 
gentleman, gives the full meed of approbation : 


“But I should do the greatest injustice were I not to say, that the higher 
ranks, a few despicable and despised fashionables excepted, are as unpretend- 
ing and plain as an old Virginia gentleman, whom they greatly resemble. This 
class is nearly extinct, to my great shame and grief, and to the great loss of our 
country. They are as distinct from the present race, in their manners, dress, 
and principles, and everything but anatomical structure, as an eagle is from a 
pig, or a wild turkey from a turkey buzzard. The English gentleman is 
not graceful, not affable, but plain, social, kind, without one particle of preten- 
sion, in dress, name, or anything else.” —( Vol. 2, p. 185.) 


The wonders of the British capital long entertained him, but there was 
a spectacle of the moral sublime, of the wonderful and divine efficacy of 
Christian charity, which interested his benevolent and phil: unthropic heart, 
more than the architectural splendor and triumph of the arts, or even the 
intellectual magnificence of the great metropolis. 

The condition of the female convicts, in that city and throughout the 
kingdom, had long been neglected; vice of all kinds prevailed in its 
deformity, and the unfortunate beings were ranked below animals; but 
the holy zeal of Elizabeth Fry, a high- born quakeress, rescued the fallen 
portion of her sex from entire ruin, and held out a hope of future useful- 
ness, 


‘“‘T have seen, he remarked, two days ago, the greatest curiosity in London, 
aye, in England too, sir, compared to which, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, 
Somerset House, the British Museum, nay, Parliament itself, sink into utter in- 
significance. I have seen, sir, Elizabeth F ry, of Newgate, and I have witness- 
ed there, sir, the miraculous effects of true Christianity upon the most depraved 
of human beings, bad women, sir, who are worse if possible than the devil him- 
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self, sir, and yet the wretched outcasts have been tamed and subdued by the 
Christian eloquence of Mrs. Fry. I have seen them weep repentant tears, 
while she addressed them ; I have heard their groans of despair, sir. Nothing 
but religion, sir, can effect this miracle, sir; for what can be a greater miracle 
-than the conversion of a degraded, sinful woman, taken from the very dregs of 
society. Oh, sir, it was a sight worthy of the attention of angels.”—( Vol. 2, 
p- 186.) 


The celebrated Virginian met with much courtesy and hospitality. A 
nobleman at the head of the government remé arked, that he had never 
met so well-informed a gentleman on every subject—literature, history, 
belles-lettres—and besides possessed a particular and minute local know- 
ledge of many places in England and Ireland. As a mark of particular 
distinction, a private entrance near the throne was granted, so that access 


ae be had without encountering the crush, of which he availed himself 


o hear the discussion on the Roman Catholic Peers’ bill, and where he 
was also near Castlereagh, Canning, and Sir Robert Peel. Some days af- 
ter he attended a relief ball for the Irish, who were then suffering from the 
combined effects of famine and disease. 

At the meeting of the African Institution in London, he spoke with 
great applause on the suppression of the slave trade. He left England, 
and returned a few days before the adjournment of Congress, hurried to 
Virginia, and thence to Long Island, to attend the races, and back again 
to Roanoke ; but still in the same desolation, he laments : 


* The life I lead here is enough to destroy the intellectual and moral faculties 
of any human being. It resembles, in many points, solitary confinement. It is 
the daily recurrence of the same dreary scene; and when evening sets in, so 
that I cannot read or write, nothing can be imagined more forlorn. But I always 
struggle through it, as the will of Providence.’’—( Vol. 2, p. 193.) 


Spain, formerly the noblest nation in Europe, the discoverer of Ame- 
rica, and the representative of European chivalry, had just been despoiled 
of the brightest jewels of her diadem. Mexico and the South American 
colonies had shaken off the Spanish yoke. ‘Their independence had been 
recognized, and ministers had been de ‘spatched to their respective govern- 
ments; but the mother-country resisted such dismemberment, and the al- 
lied powers of Europe, report affirmed, would lend her aid to conquer her 


revolted provinces. Another country, more celebrated in the annals of 


the world, the nurse of the fine arts, the home of former civilization and 
opulence, dear to the orator, the historian, and the poet, whose magic 
sway, after the lapse of centuries, has still left indelible traces in art, sci- 
ence and literature—whose empire is of the mind, whose kingdoms are the 
boundless realms of thought, whose language first delivered the divine 
truths of Christianity—-Greece—had rejected by a mighty effort the iron 
rod of the haughty Moslem, and was fighting for her “ altars, her fires, the 
green graves of her sires, God, and their native land.” 

Two of the most eloquent orators of the House, Clay and Webster, in 
speeches of extraordinary power and brilliancy, advocated that theme so 
dear to American hearts, liberty, and under the specious guise of enabling 
the oppressed to throw off their chains, and to drive the invaders from their 
soil, presented her claims in all the dazzling and fervid eloquence of those 
great statesmen ; but Randolph sternly quoted the axiom laid down by Puf- 
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fendorf, and insisted that such an interference would be an aggression on the 
rights of a country with whom the United States were at peace, and a vio- 
lation of the law of nations. The speech in reply contained many pointed 
and bitter allusions; and in consequence of that view of the subject pre- 
vailing, the matter was laid upon the table, never to be resumed. In the 
debate on the internal improvement bill, he participated, being opposed 
to Mr. Clay, alleging that so liberal a scheme of internal improvement far 
exceeded the powers granted by the Constitution to Congress. After a 
short debate on the tariff, he retired from the House for a season, and 
again visited Europe. Mr. Harvey called on him the morning’ of his de- 
parture, and found him looking for a verse in the Bible to finish a letter 
to his constituents, and quarrelling with his servant John; but at the sight 
of the tears he added: “ What, does he shed tears?” He does, replied I, 
and you may see them yourself. ‘Then he shall go with me. John, 
take down your baggage, and let us forget what has ‘passed. I was irri- 
tated, sir, and thank you for the rebuke.” 

Three ‘c andidates in 1824 presented themselves before the people, 
each possessing strong claims—John Quincy Adams, the son of the 
former President, who first saw the light in the stormy time of his 
country’s birth, in the struggle of her children for their rights, an indi- 
vidual of deep, v varied and “profound learning, of finished, elaborate, but 
frigid eloquence, of unstained purity in private life, who had been in the 
employment of his country from the age of fifteen, and who at the time 
of his death was the last man in the House who had been born the subject 
of a king. He advocated the principles of the old Federal party, and Clay 
was its leader in the House, its ardent defender in private, its most impas- 
sioned orator at the hustings. 

Andrew Jackson was comparatively a novus homo, but of a strong, en- 
ergetic, and masculine intellect, who had risen from poverty and obscurity 
to honor and distinction, a brave soldier and a daring general, who has 
stamped upon the period of his administration a celebrity which will make 
it forever renowned in the annals of the Republic. 

Third—W. H. Crawford, of Georgia—an eminent lawyer, a powerful 
and cogent speaker, profound logician, a man of witty and agreeable pow- 
ers of conversation, who had been Minister to France, and subsequently 
Secretary of War. He received but one vote of the electoral college, and 
four in the House ; and at the time it was commonly asserted that he ex- 
perienced a secret gratification at the result. 

Charges of bribery and corruption brought against Mr. Clay, cost him 
the vote of Louisiana. The aspirants were balloted in the House. Ad- 
ams received 13 votes, Jackson 7, and Crawford 4. Messrs. Randolph 
and Webster were appointed by the tellers to announce the result; in 
which the former reported, that Adams, Jackson, and Crawford, had re- 
ceived the votes of so many states; showing his accuracy in the statement 
of facts, and not only the observance of the rights of the states, but even 
of the phraseology in which these rights might be clad. 

South America was still in an extremely “unsettled condition, and divi- 
ded into a number of small states. With the design of guarding their 
recently acquired freedom, and to arrange measures for the “successful pro- 
secution of the war against Spain, delegates had been elected, and a Gene- 
ral Congress was held at Panama. The matter was discu ssed i in the Na- 
tional Legislature, and strenuously advocated; and it was intimated to 
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the resident ministers, that if an invitation were extended, the United 
States would likewise send a representative. It met with opposition, but 
the Secretary of State informed the South American Ministers, that should 


the Senate concur, commissioners should be appointed ; and on the 6th of 


December, in his report, informed Conyress, that the invitation has been 
accepted, and envoys on the part of the United States will be empowered 
to attend those deliberations. Such was the language of that document, 
before the Senate had been consulted, or the money for the salaries appro- 
priated; and Messrs. John Sargeant and Richard C, Anderson were nomi- 
nated for that office a few days after Mr. Randolph took his seat in the 
Senate. 

On the 15th of February following, Mr. Van Buren submitted resolu- 
tions whether the Senate should sit with open doors, and whether the Ex- 
ecutive considered the papers as confidential. An answer was returned 
in the affirmative, and that he could not prescribe the conduct of the Sen- 
ate. In a speech of some length, Mr. Randolph strongly condemned the 


conduct of the Executive, and the bold presumption of the Secretary of 


State, not sparing the most searching sarcasm and bitter invectives, and 
thus finished : 


“‘] knew that the measure would not be done at all, or done unanimously ; 
therefore, in spite of the remonstrances of friends, I went away, not fearing that 
any one would doubt what would have been my vote if [ had staid. After twen- 
ty-six hours exertion, it was time to give in. I was defeated. horse, foot, and 
dragoons, cut up and clean broken down by the coalition of Blifil and Black 
George, by the combination, unheard of till then, of the puritan with the black- 
leg.” —( Vol. 2, p. 254.) 


The chapter investigating the difficulty which took place between Messrs. 
Clay and Randolph, is perhaps one of the finest in the book, and abounds 
in striking passages. The custom of duelling was unfortunately too pre- 

valent at ‘that time, and seemed an essential part of the high- toned chiv- 
alry of the South. It had cost the nation one of her most gifted orators, 
and blighted the prospects of his great compeer and antagonist, and 
plunged the people in sorrow. The contrast between the two is in the 
author’s most happy style: 


** These two remarkable men, so often meeting in the arena of debate, now 
for the first time in the bloody field, were born within a day’s ride of each other; 
one in the baronial halls of his ancestors, on the lofty banks of the Appotomax, 
the other in an humble dwelling amid the slashes of Hanover. While the poor 
deputy-clerk, in the intervals of toil, picked up his scanty crumbs of knowledge. 
the proud son of fortune enjoyed the richest repasts of learning in the highest 
seminaries. While the one, yet a youth, was borne into the halls of Congress 
by the sweet voices of the people, the other was still fighting his uncouth way 
to fame and fortune, among the hunters of Kentucky. 

‘*Born to command, each was reared in that school that best fitted him to 
perform the part Providence had assigned to him. In daily contact among his 
fellows, the one became affable, courteous, winning in his ways, and powerful in 
his influence over the mind and the will of the admiring multitude; the other, 
in retirement and solitude, cherished those sterner virtues that made him the 
unbending advocate of truth, the unwavering defender of the Constitution, and 
the intrepid leader of those who rallied around the rights of the states, as the 
only sure guaranty of the rights of the people.”—( Vol. 2, p, 257.) 


But impelled by a false sense of honor, both were about to violate the 
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laws of God and man. But in the career of Clay there was a crisis: the 
eagle eye of the public closely scrutinized his conduct, rumor and ealum- 
ny had aspersed his character, and a single false step would have caused 
his public ruin. The practice is to be reprobated ; it is a bastard valor, 
the last and worst relic of the days of chivalry; and it is a blot on the 
escutcheon of ee states, that no means have yet been found of 
obviating it. Colonel Hamilton, of South Carolina, called upon him 
the evening before, and found him reading Milton: he criticised its 
beauties, and after some conversation on the duel, remarked, _ he did 
not mean to return Clay’s fire, unless he saw malice prepense in his eye. 
They reac ‘hed the ground, and he observed, “ Clay is cool, but a vindie- 
tive ;” the pistol, however, went off before the word was given. A second 
fire was equally harmless; and the instant his antagonist saw it, he ex- 
claimed, “I trust in God that you are untouched ; after what has happened, 
I would not have harmed you for the world!” But Clay was bound to 
the world by ties which Ran dolph was destined never to enjoy; for him 


“No busy housewife plied her evening care, 
Nor children climbed his knee, the envied kiss to share.” 


He was the last of his line, the sole survivor of his house ; a sympathy 
must be felt for his desolate condition. Mr. Garland expresses himself 
feelingly : 


“« Mr. Clay had a wife and children to mourn his loss ; but there was not one 
to shed a tear over his solitary grave. He knew the safety of his adversary ; 
but, with the immediate prospect of death before him, the sublime strains of the 
godlike Milton attuned his heart to softest influences; and the chords of affec- 
tion, so long silent, and rusted by the chilling breath of a cold world, awakened by 
the soft echoes of long past memories, now vibrated a sweet, though mournful 
melody, that mingled its harmonious notes with the divine song of the poet.” 
—-(V ‘ol. 2, p- 261.) 


The illness and consequent absence of Mr. Sagenell, threw an additional 
duty on him. His speech, March 2d, on Negro Slavery, is remarkable 
for its just predictions: he treats the subject with all the gravity that it 
merits, but speaks fearlessly and to the point; he saw the di anger, which, if 
injudiciously managed, that it boded to the Union. His cor responde nee isa 
daily historical index of events in the political world, and often contains 
matters worth preserving, and unveils the inmost recesses of his mind. 

His thoughts on emancipation coincide entirely with the moderate of 
both parties." Under date of July 20th, 1836, writing to Dr. Brocken- 
brough, he says :— 


I told him (the Ch. J.) also of my firm and positive refusal to present to the 
Senate the petition of the Colonization Society, though earnestly entreated to do 
so by Mr. Key. That I thought the tendency of it bad, and mischievous ; that 
a spirit of morbid sensibility, religious fanaticism, and the love of display. were 
the chief moving causes of that society. That true humanity to the slave was 
to make him do a fair day’s work, and to treat him with all the kindness com- 
patible with due subordination. By that means the master could afford to 
clothe and feed him well, and take care of him in sickness and old age, while 
the morbid sentimentalist could not do this. His slave was unprovided with 
necessaries, unless pilfered from his master’s neighbors, because the owner 
could not furnish them out of the profits of the negro’s labor, there being none. 
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And at the time of the master’s death, the poor slaves were generally sold for 
debt, (because the philanthropist had to go to bank, instead of drawing on his 
crop,) and were dispersed from Carolina to the Balize. So that in the end, 
he superfine master, turned out, like all the other ultras, the worst that could 
be had for the negro.” —( Vol. 2, p. 267.) 


He again visited Great Britain, and enjoyed the hospitalities of Mr. 
Huskisson, and thence to the Hague; but the trip was far from agreeable, 


and disease showed itself He passes a brief comment on the state of 


matters in England : 


** Town is empty, and I live a complete hermit in London. If you see the 
English newspapers, you will see what a horrible state of society exists in this 
strange country, W here one class is dying with hunger, and another with surfeit. 
‘The amount of crime is fearful, and cases of extreme atrocity are not wanting 
The ministry will not find themselves upon a bed of roses, when Parliament 
meet.” —( Vol. 2, p- 275.) 


P olitical parties in Virginia had changed in the last quarter of a centu- 
ry, and Mr. Randolph was not sufficiently pliable to meet the wishes of 


some of his constituents. 





The bank question, the tariff, internal improvements, and connection 
with foreign republics, divided factions; and men who had formerly 
fought under the same banner, were now opposed personally and politi 
eally, and not a few were taunted as renegade These latter were un- 


assailed, bitterly, insultingly, and often n personally, wh 
on him hatred and aversion. Floyd and Giles, who h 


announced as his rival can Se nena 





5 the whole of the cam pi ign he was Ca 
unmoved. 

The news of his defeat having reached Dr. Camp, then a representative 
from that district, he published a circular, declining a re-election, and Ran- 
dolph was again returned. His letters are filled with com 
health, which pre vented him from accepting the hospitalities of his friends 
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and constituents. But the times demanded his aid. and he boldly buckled on 
his armor. and took the field inst tl iministration—“ men. me 
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the principles they announced. and the manner they came into power 
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His speech, in answer to Mr. E verett, delivered this session. on the unfitness 
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ter to Dr. Bre oc kenbroug his a na picture of his existence: 


** My good friend—I am sick, body and mind. Iam without a single resource 
except the workings of my own fancy. Fine as the weather is, and has been 
all this month, I have not drawn atrigger. I often think of the visit you and 
Madame made me three years ago, just at this time, although I never get a word 
from her. Give her my best love. God bless you, and may you never feel as 


I do.”— Vol. 2, p. 311. 
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An entire and perfect change had been wrought in the administration. 
General Jackson now occupied the Presidential chair, and Mr. Randolph 
coveted retirement, to enjoy that rest of which he stood so much in nee vd ; 
but against his will, and without his knowledge, he was elected to the Vir- 
ginia Convention. 

It presented a strange scene of fusion, Old federalists and modern de- 
mocrats, men who had been in political war the whole of their public life, 
for the first time met on common ground. The House was divided into 
several committees; Mr. Madison was Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Randolph was a member. Seated in a remote cor- 
ner, his keen eye closely scanned their proceedings; and ever and anon, 
his musical voice would startle those in the room, and the audience crowd- 
ed around to see from whence those unearthly sounds procees led. Many par- 
tially lost the brilliant reputation they had acquired at the bar, and in the 
Senate chamber; but the statesman of Roanoke enchained universal at- 
tention by his fascinating eloquence. 


“ His profound knowledge of men, of history, of government, the causes of the 
growth and decay of nations, his patient attention and wonderful! faculty of winnow- 
ing the chaff, and collecting together the scattered grainsof a protracted debate, his 
concentrated, pointed, and forcible expressions, making bare. in a few words, the 
whole of a complicated subject, and his vast experience in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, gave him an unexpected and controlling influence over the proceedings 
of the convention.”’—( Vol. 2, p. 326.) 


His speeches were always brief, rarely exceeding two hours in their de- 
livery. As the most t distinguished member on the floor, he closed the 
business of the convention in a neat address to Mr. Barbour, who presided. 

On the 16th of December, 1829, the mission to Russia was tendered 
and accepted, and he sailed for St. Petersburgh, accompanied by J. R. 


Clay, as Secretary of Legation. The mission has nothing to interest the 
reader, and he returned in the autumn of 1831, much emaciated. 

Opium soothes disease, and allays the pangs of sufk rit g me re effe ‘tual- 
ly than any other drug, and the excruciating agony ¢ f his mala iy com- 
pelled its frequent use. 

At times his intellect would resume all her clearness, and he would con- 


verse with his usual brilliancy; but fitful glearms of insanity were too ob- 
vious, and he himself lamented his use of stimulus: 


“T am fast sinking into an opium-eating sot, but, please God, I will shake off 
the incubus yet before I die; for whatever difference of opinion may exist on 
the subject of suicide. there can be none as to rushing into the presence of our 
Creator, in a state of drunkenness, whether produced by opium or brandy.”— 
(Vol. 2, p- 345.) 


The degeneracy of his native state, and the aineat between her past 
and present condition, affected him dee ply. He recalled the period when 
the stately mansions which now lay in ruins, were the sents of luxury and 
he spitality ; that the old gentry were gone; that their descendants were 
scattered, and Virginia no longer held the first rank in the confi deracy. 
He had many contests with his servants. The following incident exhib- 
its the kindly feelings often entertained between master and slave : 


‘Mr. Randolph’s friends witnessed during the winter many ludicrous scenes 
between him and his servants ; but his fits of excitement did not last long. His 
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extreme irritability was occasioned by disease, and the stimulants he was com- 
pelled to take to alleviate pain; but he was prompt in making reparation. His 
private oe ts were soon restored to their proper station. About the 
first of April, | he called on the overseer, and asked him to ride out with him, and 
said he w as going to m ike friends witb his headman, Billy, whorm he had put to 
work in the dit h. They rode out to the ditch, and Mr. Randolph said, * Your 
servant, Billy.’ * Your servant, master,’ replied Billy. ‘ Well, Billy, said he, 





‘Il have come to make friends with you.’ ‘Thank you, master,’ said Billy. 


‘Billy,’ said Mr. Randolph, * you stole my wool, and sold it for fifty cents 
‘Yes, master.” ‘But I think I am indebted to you, Billy; for I took your 
pumpkins, and turned you out of a comfortable house, and gave you three 


‘ 


damned whit pings, and now, [ think, that I owe you something, and have come 


to settle up with you.’ As the result of this settlement, Billy was transferred 
to his place, and restored to his property.” —( Vol. 2, p. 329.) 
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n the accession of General Jackson, he vetoed the bill for the Mays 


ville road, stopping all the wild internal improvement schemes projected 
by his predecessor. The veto of the bank of the United States, the 
removal of thed sits, the tariff, and the compromi e bill. are measures 
re identified with the history of the country, political and corn- 

but the doctrine of nullification struck terror into the hearts of 





ing statesman collected all his energies for a last struggle. He 


saw the tem) oF ty. reared by the labor, and cemented by th 
blood of our ancestors, in danger, and he put out his hand t lay its 
fall. Too weak to stand, he addressed vast audiences sitting; his eyes 
shone with an unnatural lustre, his voice sounded like the ech f an 
oracle, and like Isaiah. a burning coal seemed to have t ips 
From county to county, town to town, village to village, his notes 
resounded ; the fate of the Union was at stake. Worn down by sickness, 
he went to Baltimore. and in the boat, almost alone and neg ted, Save 
by his servants, he fortunately encountered Dr. Dunbar, an eminent 
puysici WHO | zid him all the attention that his 1 ancholy situa 
demanded. He gasped for breath, and remarked that he was pas 
surgery ; as the doctor w as Te iding to him, he corrected a mispronunciat 
sed about his friends England, and his travelling arrangements 
Th Vs parat f at Alexand aaa l Mr. Randolph pro eeded to VW ashi IZton. 
He was anxious again to mingle with the great of the lan 1. and « 
more to hear the silvery tones, and look upon the beaming face and 
mmanding form of the self-made Kentuckian. He entered the cham 
when Clay was addressing the senat 
» ° 7 » 


Raise me up, said Ran lolph—I want to hear that voice again; when Mr 


} 


Clay had concluded his remarks, which were very few, he turned round to see 


from what quarter that singular voice proceeded. Seeing Mr. Randolph. and that 

t . , - 7 . 

he was in a dying condition, he left his place, and went to speak to him. As he 
entleman with him, ‘ raise ; 


approach ed, 4 o indolph said to the ge ne u 
‘As Mr. ered his hand, he said, . Mr. Randolph, I hope you are 
etter, sir.’ * ir, replied Mr. Randolph, ‘] am a dying on an, and 
expressly to hens > this interview.’ : 
They grasped hands, and parted never to meet more.”— Vol. 2, p. 370 








yhia, to embark for Europe, where 


He pursued his journey to Philadel 
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he arrived in the midst of a pitiless storm, and had some difficulty in pro- 
curing lodgings, At the City Hotel he was accommodated, and immedi- 
ately sent for Dr. Parrish, to whom he described his syraptoms with “me- 
dical accuracy,” and then added : 


‘*] have been in idiosyncrasy all my life. All the preparations of camphor 
invariably injure me. As to ether, it will blow me up. Not so with opium; I 
can take opium like a Turk, and have been for some years in the habitual use 
of it in some shape or other. 

‘Before the doctor retired, the conversation became curiously diversified. 
He introduced the subject of the Quakers—complimented them in his particular 
manner for neatness, economy, order, comfort in every thing. | ig) ht, said he, in 


every thing, except politics; they are there always tw istical. He then repeated A 
portion of the Litany of the Episcopal Church, with apparent fer rvor.”—( Vol. 2, 
p- 371.) : 


The courtesy of his celebrated physician won his heart, and he repeatedly 
solicited his visits, On one occasion, commenting upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures, he observed, that the account of the creation presented an example 
of great sublimity. After he had made all his preparations, he suddenly 
rose in his be i and exclaimed : 


‘** Remorse, remorse.’ It was thrice repeated; the last time at the top of his 
voice, with great agitation. He cried out, ‘let me see the word; get me a dic- 
tionary ; let me see the word.’ There is none in the room, sir. * Write it down ; 
let me see the word.’ The doctor picked up one of his cards. Randolph, of 

Roanoke, shall 1 write it on this card? ‘ Yes; nothing more proper.’ The 
word remorse was then written in pencil. He took the card in a hurried man- 
ner, and fixed his eyes upon it with great intensity. ‘ Write it on the back,’ he 
exclaimed. It was so done, and was handed him again. He was extremely 
agitated. ‘Remorse! you can form no idea of it whatever. It has contributed 
to bring me to my present situation ; but I mare looked to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and hope I have obtained pardon.’ *—( Vol. 2, p. 374.) 


The last scene was deeply impressive—the dying man, enveloped in 
blankets, and supported by pillows, with his hat oy his head. His last 
action was for the good of his fellow-beings. Surround by all the wit- 


nesses, when the spirit was on the eve of taking its flight, he concentrated 
his mental and physical forces, and his soul speaking in his eyes, in his 
dearest tones, with his long index finger in the air, he exclaimed: 


‘«T confirm all the directions in my will respecting my slaves, and direct them 
to be enforced, particularly in regard to a provision for their support.’ And then 
raising his arm as high as he could, he brought it down with an open hand on 
the shoulder of his favorite John, and added these words, ‘ especially for this man.’ ” 


—(Vol. 2, p. 374.) 


His mind then sank. He wandered amid his familiar haunts, and held 


converse with absent friends; and two hours after, he breathed his last. 
His remains were carried to his loved Virginia, and repose under the sha- 
dows of those ancient trees which had witnessed the sp ports of f his child- 
hood, the joys of his youth, the agony of his manhood and old age. 


He was a person of undoubted. genius; and among all the remarkable 
men that crowded the halls of legisl: ation, he held a distinguished rank. 
His peculiar temperament, fiery eloquence e, and deep insight into « ‘haracter 
and human nature, stirred up the different elements which surrounded him, 
and elicited on all sides sparks of intellect. 
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The peculiar circumstances of his domestic circle, his crushed affections 
and utter loneliness, cast a deep shade over his mind, and left an indelible 
impression upon his soul; but to his credit, let it be noted, that in the 
course of a long and successful public career, no moral dere liction stained 
his purity, and his exertions in the cause of his country were untiring ; and 
when death had laid upon him her iron hand, he raised his voice to guard 
the Union. 
The work is written in an easy and beautiful style, and is replete with 
striking passages. The author is intimately acquainted with American 


literature, and the great men who at different times have played a distin- ; 
guished part in the ‘drama of the Re public. It froms a valuable addition Vv 


to our national history. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


—-> 56. ———— 





Where sleep they, Earth? By no proud stone - 
Their narrow couch of rest is known. 
The still, sad glory of their name, 
Hallows no mountain unto fame. 
No, not a tree the record bears 
Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers.—Hemans. 
And who has sung of thee; thou race Ye nurtured up young hearts to feel 
Of noble souls, whose hearts of fire And know th o weeth of freedem's Licht, 
Once cheered in every dwelling-place And kindled with your own high zeal 
And nerved with strength each Patriot Sire ? Their love of Country, God, and Right. 
Yea, who has sung of thee, whose might That they in after years might guard + 
Once nurtured Freedom's infant flame The blood-bought blessings of the free, 
Who helped to woo her dazzling light For whict pete vray sb har 
A And burst the tyrant’s fet’ring chain ? With eich headed tyranny. 
Ga 
Of your high hearts which gently strove Ye braved, with no protecting arm, 
To rovse each slumb’ring spirit here, Those fearful days, those weary nights, 
And move to deeds of patriot love When every valley breath'd alarm, 
Their stalwart arms unknown to fear? And fear was on the mountain heights 
Ye, who, when the fierce battle came, Yea, who has sang of thee, thou band, 
Saw with unshrinking nerve and eye And of your suff’ring hearts, which gave 
The deadly shot, the murd'rous flame, For freedom and for freedom’s land 
And heard unmoved the battle’s cry ? Your all to fill the warrior’s grave ? 
Where thickest stood the unflinching brave, The poet's harp. when tuned to song, 
And blood flow’d forth as water free, Has hymn’d full oft the hero's praise, 
Ye saw our starry banners wave, (Whose deeds are shrined in records long,) 
And pour’d a prayer for victory. And link’d them with immortal lays. ; 
And when the hour of strife was o’er, But few, oh! Patriot Mothers, few 
And many a gallant heart lay low, The strains which waft your names on high ! 
Ye bound the wounds the living bore, Your glorious deeds, you r valor true, [oi th. 


And bathed each suff’ring hero’s brow. ' Which cheered and blest when storms were 
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A COUNTING-HOUSE SCENE. 


Tuose who have visited the ancient city of Hamburgh, have doubtless 
been attracted by the surpassing beauty of the view commanded from the 
Jungfernstieg, a broad and well-built street occupying the southern side 
of the basin of the Alster, which, flowing from the plains of Holstein, 
spreads here into a lovely garden- begirt lake, alive with the sports of 
skaters in winter, and covered with swans and swan-like yachts in sum- 
mer, and overlooked by the best hotels of the city. English nabobs 
and German princes here display alternately their wealth and their arro- 
gance amidst an humbler class of travelers who, like myself, owe their 
presence more to business than to pleasure. The temptations of so gay a 
place as this renowned city, had made desperate inroads into my not over 
well supplied purse, which the delay of remittances: had doubly affected, 
and the nec cessity of departure manifested itself; and it was not six o’clock, 
when in this view | was already pacing my room with hasty and anxious 
strides, and making myself obnoxious to my fellow-lodgers ‘by thus being 
the indiscreet disturber of their morning repose. Was ever poor au- 
thor, through unforeseen circumstances, betray ed into a more vexatious 
dilemma than I was at that moment, in the free Hanse Town of 
Hamburgh ? My exchequer was exhausted, and my departure yet 
to be effected, with not a cent left in my pocket. Mr. Marr, my 
friendly host, is good and kind-hearted, and not the man to cut an unpaid 
account immediately from one’s skin ; but the Prussian Schellpost takes 
no passengers on credit, and on the next day, without fail, | must forth 
to Berlin. For the twentieth time had I rummaged through my letter- 
case, in the hope that some timid acceptance, some modest letter of credit, 
might have shrunk into a corner—but in vain! Stop! what paper is 
that? It is a letter which a well-wishing patron has given me, and 
which I have negligently omitted to present. The address is quite sim- 
ple—* Herr Mohrfeld, Deich-strause.” I breathed alot a: : “Perhaps 
this is the man from whom help is to reach me.” 1 remembered that my 
patron had described him as the head of a very eminent mercantile 
house, whose acquaintance might be of great advant: ige to me. 

With eager haste I completed my toilet, and with the stroke of 
eight left the hotel for Deich-stre et, where | expecte od to encounter my 
rescuing angel. Stop! here, at the hop-market, I must pause a moment. 
It is market day, and the busy scene has many attractions. Yonder, 
among the clamorous fish-women, stands a short, thick-set man, in a blue 
overcoat ; the blunt and taciturn expression of his rud ly face, is height- 
ened by a profusion of badly combed hair. He pays for a well-selected 
fish, which his attendant porter takes away. He moves with peculiar de- 
cision of manner, and with downcast look, humming a low note, his 
hands behind him, turnsin to the Deich-street. W ithout his taking any 
notice of me, we strode together, and both at last paused before the same 
house. There he recovered from his thoughtful manner, and looking 
steadily at me, asked in a suppressed tone, “ Do you wish to speak with 
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any one here?” Vexed that one whose appearance was so ordinary, 
should address me with so little ceremony, | answered with some haugh- 
tiness, “I have business with the house of Mohrfeld.” He smiled, and 
then said earnestly, “I am Mohrfeld!” What! is, then, my dependence 
on one who buys his own fish, and appears in a threadbs are coat? Is this 
mean-looking personage the last pecuniary resource of his literary guest ? 
But he was the only anchor of hope to which I could cling. With light- 
ning haste | removed my hat, and said, with a most respectful air, “ Par- 
don me! I| had till now not the honor—I have”—here I| drew the letter 
from my pocket—* a commission to deliver this letter.” Herr Mohrfeld 
interrupted me, “ Not now ; by and by | will speak with you in the count- 
ing-room; you must, howe ver , Wait awhile. Come”—he stepped into the 
house, and I followed. In the great hall, all was activity. ‘There were 
two great scales, on which workmen were weighing coffee, of which an at- 
tendant clerk, with his memorandum book, kept account. Mr. Mohrfeld 
looked on silently for a few moments, and was passing on, when a laborer 
threw down a bag of coffee in a manner to burst it, scattering the berries 
upon the floor. “ What gross carelessness !” t tartly exclaimed the mer- 
chant ; and stooping to collect the scattered coffee, continued, “ Gather it 
all up, and put it again in the sack. Then have it properly mended, and 
you, Mr. Moller, see that the bag is then weighed ; and if there is a loss, 
charge the amount to this improvident man. It shall be deducted from 
his week’s pay.” 
“That is hard,” said the man. “Only a little coffee”— 

“Only a little coffee !” answered the merchant, quic skly. “ He who de- 
spises trifles, is not worthy of great things; out of eight and forty shil- 
lings is composed a thaler ; and to one good vintage many warm days 
are necessary. So! not worth the trouble ? Neglige nce is a great fail- 
ing, and ruinous to ordinary business, Mr. Moller, when this man again, 
even in the smallest particular, displays his carelessness, discharge him on 
the spot. I make you answerable.’ 

‘ Great God !” thought I, “for a handful of coffee, will he deprive a 
man of his bread? How hard! how cruel! how will it go with me 2?” 

At this moment, a young man, dressed with great elegance, came out 
of the office, bowed to the merchant, and was about to pass out of the 
door, but a look from his employer caused him to pause, 

‘Your appearance is fashionable,” said Mohrfeld, disdainfully. “Is 
there to be a ball in my counting- house ? and where were you yesterday 
evening ? lf 1 am not in error, you were curvetting on ap alfre y out at 
the Damn Door, too much occupied to observe your employer, who 
passed you on foot.” 

“| beg a thousand parduns,” answered the young man, turning blood- 
red in his face. “ 1?— 

“It is well!” interrupted Mohrfeld. “Ihave nothing to do with that 
which my people do out of business hours, if they perform their duties 
punctually. But with you it is different. You have a poor mother who 
suffers for necessaries ; ‘three uneducated brothers, two of whom I met 
yesterday barefoot, and that at a time of life when they should be in 
school. It would be more honor to you to attend to that, and to take 
care of your brothers, than to dress in the latest fashion, and prance upon 
a saddle horse. Ge to your business, sir.” 

The young man became purple in the face, withdrew himself with a 
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erab-like motion, and vanished through the door. The merchant strode 
through the store, and entered the counting- room, where | followed him. 
What a sight! a long and rather gloomy hall presented itself, with nume- 
rous desks, of w hich 1 counted thirty, behind each of which stood a per- 
son busily writing or reckoning. In an adjoining room sat many more. 
Not far from the door sat a rather elderly man at a counter surrounded 
by several iron chests, and the association drew from me a deep sigh. 

“ Well, Mr. Casten,” said the merchant, as he approached his cashier, 
“what news?” “But little,” answered he quietly. “ There is a demand 
for bills. We have, however, nothing to spare. In Livonia we have no- 
thing, and on Genoa and Venice we have not more than our three ships 
loading for those ports require. Two value on New York, and one on 
Havana, that will be wanted, and I have notified them. “Can you use any 
Copenhagen or Swedish paper at the current rates?” “No! here must be 
as little funds as possible locked up in paper. I sh: ull need a large cash 
balance. Remember that.” He passed on, and stood before a desk, 
“ Were the goods sent yesterday on board the Artemisia, Mr. Kohler ?” 
he asked. “ Are the policies for the Pfeil taken out, and has Captain 
Heysen got his papers?” “It is all attended to,” said the clerk. “ Here 
is the bill of lading; here the policy, and the receipt of the captain.” 

“Good; your punctuality pleases me. Go on, method is the soul of bu- 
siness. ‘Take care of that sand, however. It has a slovenly appearance 
when it is so scattered as on your desk.” 

Mr. Mohrfeld had now arrived at his own desk, which was secluded 
from the main hall by a rail. He pointed me to a chair, and began to 
examine some letters that had waited his coming. A deep silence now 
pervaded the room, which was broken only by the monotonous scratching 
of many quills. No loud word was spoken, and it was seldom that a 
suppressed whisper was heard. My presence was unnoticed ; not a word 
was addressed to me, nor was a curious glance directed towards me. 
The merchant read through his letters, and called several young men to 
him, giving directions, but receiving no answers. “At one o’clock, all 
must be ready for signature. You, Mr. Becker, must take care that no 
more errors creep into your French letters. You are too quick, too 
hasty. Take example of Mr. Hart—his English letters are a model cor- 
re spondence. Above all, I observe lately in your letters a worthless in- 
novation. You use a pompous, verbose style, and employ three lines 
where three words are sufficient. Abandon that. A flowe ry style is al- 
ways a folly, and especially so in mercantile letters; but it comes from 
the senseless novels and romances that you are eternally reading, and 
which will yet incapacitate you for every useful employment. I have 
warned. you—take care for the future.” 

This was a brilliant prospect! What reception could a novel-writer 
expect from a man possessed of such views? At this moment Mohrfeld 
turned to me, and said, rather short: ‘“ Well, sir, about our business!” 
“ At your service,” | stammered, and reached him my letter; but he had 
ve opened it ere we were again interrupted. “See there! good morning, 

Captain Heysen,” said the merchant, with animation. ‘“ You come, prob- 
ably, to take leave ; a lucky voyage to you, and bring yourself and crew 
back i in good he: ulth. Pay good attention to ship and cargo, and make 
me ‘no general average.’ Your wife, say you? why, in any circum- 
stances let her apply to me at once. If you have a good opportunity, 
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and avail yourself skilfully of it, you may be back by Christmas. Well, 
adieu, captain, you have”—here he gl: mced at the almanac—“no time to 
lose. It is now high water, you may lose the tide, and | am not pleased 
to have the ship anchored at Blankenese. Lucky voyage.” The captain 
vanished, and another man took his place. “ Good morning, Mr. Fluggs ; 

what have you to say ?” asked the merchant. “Iam well pleased with 
that last purchase of wood. You earned your commission with honor. 
When you have such another lot on the same terms, let me know. My 
ships must be employed. There are already thre e lying idle. As soon 
as the new stock arrives, let me know. Adieu.” “I beg your pardon, 
sir’’—this was directed to me—“ that I keep you so long waiting ; but 
the current business takes precedence.” “Good morning, Pilot! Al- 
ready back? Is my ‘ Hope’ gone to sea safe ‘ly 2” All as you wish, Mr. 
Mohrfeld,” answered a robast Elbe pilot. “The ship i§ a fast sailer, and 
not afraid of a breeze. Here is a letter es the captain. But I must 
to-day on board another vessel. Perhaps I can take my pilotage with 
me?” “That's of course, Pilot; and ten dollars in addition for the 
quick pilotage. Go to my cashier, he will make it all right.” “ What 
do you want?” This was fe lressed to a me: gre-looking little man, with 
a bald head and snuffy nose, who, in a threadbare black coat, and stoop- 
ing posture, stood before the wealthy merchant. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” he answered; “Iam Dr. Eck, from 
Frankfort. I have for a long time had in consideration the peculiar pro- 
creation of mankind, and at last have succeeded in the formation of a 
brilliant theory, that I intend to promulgate in a series of lectures ; and 
I would therefore solicit” — 

“Jam sorry,’ interrupted the merchant; “ but Iam opposed to all 
theories that cannot be promptly applied to the concerns of life. Away 
with your air-castles, fog-projects and chimeras! Iam very sorry.” 

The poor doctor perspired with anxiety ; and scarcely able to speak, he 
looked pitiably at the subscription list in his hand, stammering out some- 
thing of patrons and the down-trodden sons of Minerva; but his voice 
faded into an indistinguishable murmur, The merchant regarded him for 
a moment with a sarcastic smile, then took the list and wrote a line. It 
must have been a very important line, for the face of the doctor bright- 
ened with a heartfelt laugh, as he busied himself to lay more papers upon 
the desk. The merchant motioned him aw: ry, saying, “ No matter. It 
is a pleas sure to me whe ‘nh my signature can be of use to a meritorious 
and learned man, even if, personally, I derive no profit from his talents. 
Your theory and my practice are very different ; an interchange of ideas 
that are so directly opposed, leads only to endless confusion. Fare- 
well !” ‘ 

The doctor re ‘tired, and made room for a man, who pre sssed close up, 
and, without further ceremony, ae “Mr. Mohrfeld, your ‘ Fortuna’ 
is quite rei ady, and can be lau .ched ¢ t any moment. | wish to know 
what time you will appoint ?’ 

“ Monday morning, Mr. Reich,” answered the merchant. “I am well 
pleased with your prompt and efficient mode of business. Now, as 
young beginners should be encouraged, you may lay the keel of a new 
vessel on my account. Try yourself at that. I “passed your yard yes- 
terday, and observed the order and industry with which it is conducted. 
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Persevere in that manner. Well! remember Monday morning. Fare- 
well! Who are you ?” 

This was addressed to a poorly-clad woman, who now stood before 
him, and whose pallid cheeks and suffused eyes betrayed deep grief. At 
this nearly harsh address of the merchant, she looked anxiously up, and 
answered : “Iam the wife of Bodmer, the man who was so unfortunate 
as to fall from the loft and break his leg.” 

“Shocking! very shocking! [am very sorry for Bodmer; he was a 
steady man, and ever cheerfully performed his duties. But my surgeon 
visited him ; what did he say r 

“ He gives the best hope of saving my husband’s life, but it will be a 
tedious sickness; and who knows if the poor man will ever age 1in be able 
to work ? What, then, shall we, with our five poor children, “do?” 

“ Have confidence in the man in whose service you have met the mis- 
fortune,” answered the merchant. ‘ What the patient needs of wine and 
strengthening food, shall be furnished from my kitchen. The weekly 
wages you will receive regularly on Saturday. Now go home, and re- 
member me to your husband, whom I will soon visit. 

The woman through her tears rendered speechless thanks, and the mer- 
chani began reading my letter. 

“Your letter has rather an old date,” said he, sudde nly; “I have long 
expected it. Your circumscribed time has probably pre vented an earlier 
ca}] ?” 

I stammered out a lie, something about my indisposition to disturb so 
active a business man, but that at the moment I was in great necessity. 
He did not let me finish, but went on. 

“You are here highly recommended to me. If I can do anything for 
you, spe ak freely. Persons away from home, frequently stand in need 
of f aid.” 

This was the moment to speak of the deep ebb of my purse; but oh! 
the false shame—the words would not leave my lips. 

_ Nothing 2” he proceeded. *“ Well, on another occasion, perhaps. 
Come, however, on Sunday to my cottage before the Damn Door, and 
take a spoonful of soup with me. Men of business have on week-days 
but small leisure to bestow on mere conversation.” 

Here was my dismissal ; but without money, however, | could not go. 
I was completely cleaned out, and must travel. At this moment there 
came to my rescue a clerk, who handed between the desk and myself a 
letter brought by an express, addressed to Mr. Mohrfeld. It was in- 
stantly opened and read, and was probably of a favorable nature, as a 
pleasing smile played round the lips of the merchant; but suddenly, as 
if betraying a weakness, it again vanished, and he laid the letter with ac- 
customed unconcern on one side. As he did so, his glance again fell 
on me, 

“ Anything further to command, sir ?” 

Now must I speak, cost what it will. I stepped close to his chair, 
bowed my lips to his ear, and poured forth a multitude of words, among 
which the most emphatic were, “ want of money.” ‘To an elegant con- 
struction of sentences at such a moment, would even Demosthenes have 
given no thought. The merchant stared at me with wondering eyes, then 
took my letter in hand and again read it through with close attention ; 
after which, he wrote a line under it and handed it to me, saying, “ Here, 
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sir, have the goodness to hand this to my cashier. I shall depend on see- 
ing you at my table on Sunday ; for the present you will excuse me.” 

I bowed silently, and soon stood before the man surrounded with iron 
chests. He took the letter, and said, “ You have to receive one hundred 
marks courrant. Will you please give a receipt? Here is the money.” 

“And here, sir, is your receipt,” cried I with a lightened heart, as I 
thrust the fifty-one thalers, nineteen and two-thirds shillings into my 
pocket, hurried out of the office into the free air of heaven, and turned to- 
wards the Alster Hall, in the elegantly-decorated rooms of which | speed- 
ily enjoyed a substantial breakfast. 


THE HOUR-GLASS. 


Axas! how swift the moments fly ! 
How flash the years along! 

Scarce here, yet gone already by— 
The burden of a song. 

See childhood, youth and manhood pass. 
And age with furrowed brow; 

Time was—Time shall be—drain the glass— 
But where in Time is now? 


Time is the measure but of change ; 
No present hour is found ; 

The past, the future, fill the range 
Of Time’s unceasing round. 

Where then is now? In realms above, 
With God’s atoning Lamb, 

In regions of eternal love, 
Where sits, enthroned, I AM. 


Then, pilgrim, let thy joys and tears 
On Time no longer lean ; 

But henceforth all thy hopes and fears 
From earth's affections wean: 

To God let votive accents rise ; 
With truth, with virtue live : 

So all the bliss that Time denies, 
Eternity shall give. 
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THE DECLINE OF ENGLAND.* 


Tux man who hazards in his title-page the ominous presage, and 
startling announcement involved in the above, is known to fame as a des- 
perate revolutionist, with almost marvellous success; and, according to 
his accusers, not unknown to infamy, as an organizer of anarchy, having 
an insatiable thirst for blood. The days of February are his immortality ; 
those of June his condemnation. His rise and triumph were sudden, 
unexpected, and complete. With one bound, and seemingly without an 
effort, he reached the summit of power. It was his voice that created the 
provisional government, an organization of supreme authority without 
example. He proposed the names from the fagade of the Hotel de Ville, 
to a hundred thousand armed citizens, flushed with success, and from that 
vast concourse no murmur of disappointment arose. It seemed as if 
the whole had been pre-arranged, and that he was the apostle of the new 
creed, commissioned to announce the nation’s will. As minister of the 
interior, his official instructions sounded too much of absolute command, 
and the passion and pride of France were startled and offended. But the 
boldness of his character would have borne him through this trial. He 
would have consummated his own daring, but for the feebleness, fickleness, 
and treachery of his colleagues. In selecting them, the leading idea ap- 
paw to have been, to combine in the government a fair representation 
of the genius and progress of France, as well as the material interests of 
the masses. ‘The workman Albert, was the ostensible reflex of this latter, 
but in reality Louis Blane was its genius and its guide. Louis Blane in- 
volved his country, his party, and his character, in his first crude scheme 
of industrial organization, and lost them all. Its failure marked the doom 
of his prestige ‘and his power. The “workman” never had any. His 
position was a false one. He was elevated to it to flatter the vanity of 
labor, and not to guarantee its integrity as the first and greatest interest 
of the State. For the fulfilment of his office, the highe ‘st genius and 
greatest intrepidity were required. He possessed ne ither, and was, from 
the beginning, a corpse slung to the neck of him who had to brave the 
roaring sea of that tempestuous time. Arago, whose lofty ideas of gov- 
ernment were lettered in the starry spheres—Arago, foremost among 
living men, who could harmonize millions of luminous worlds in illimi- 
table space—could not reconcile two hostile cobblers in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, or decide between them the matter of a single hog’s bristle. 

These men should naturally be the chief auxiliaries of Ledru Rollin in the 
government. Their impotence imposed on him the task of battling alone 
with the selfish and conservative interests of that body. Avarice, fear, 
cunning—all the meaner passions leagued against him. For a while he 
was sustained by the doubtful, if not treac +herous, eloquence of Lamartine ; 
but that was a slender and unsound reed, and it snapped at the very 
approach of the energies of the bolder leader. F rom the hour that La- 
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martine belied and betrayed* the Irish deputation, he and Ledru Rollin 
were mortal foes. When the breach between them became open, the in- 
dignant conservative denounced and defamed the very principles, to which, as 
revolutionary minister, he had given a specious but false support. Ledru Rol- 
lin was then the recognized leader of the great party called “ Red Republi- 
cans.” Lamartine, whose logic is a mean between the fribbled and the fantas- 
tical, inferred their purpose from the color they assumed, as the “ party of 
blood.” It matters not that this was false in fact and history. It matters 
not that in his fragmental picture of the first revolution, wherein he was 
engaged in tracing the aon osis of aname consecrated to infamy by 
the verdict of two ages, and all the men that filled them up, he had him- 
self recorded the testimony that stamped his assertion as untrue. He 
had there said—the history was too well known, and too recent to be con- 
tradicted—that the red flag was hoisted as the symbol of non-resistance, 

and covering a prayer for mercy during the butcheries of the Champ de 

Mars. It matters not that the same fact was known to all France, Con- 
servatism, loyalty, cunning, selfishness, the low avarice of the enriched 
Bourgeoise swelled the cry of blood, and the Red Republicans were 
regarded as dangerous to the progress and security of the French nation. 

It so happened, too, that the infidel and thé soc ialist, the scoffer and the 
blasphemer, the juggler and the fanatic, who play harlequin with some 

new gods, abetted the politics of the Red Republicans. It was in vain 
they “endeavored to draw distinct lines of demarkation. Communism 
being found on the same platform, stamped them with the character of 


* Proof of this bold : accusation may be deemed necessary. The present \riter has, 
fortunately, the means of furnishing it—nay, proof, not alone that he belied and be- 
trayed the Irish deputation‘and Irish nation, but that he belied and betrayed himself. 
Here it is:— 

In the first manifesto issued from his bureau and falsified by his signature, the high- 
est mission of France, was, in pompous phrase, declared to be 

“To aid all struggling nationalities.’ 

Before the echo of this magniloquent boast had died away on the public ear, a depu- 
tation from Ireland, consisting of Wm. Smith O’Brien, Thomas F. Meagher, Richard 
O’Gorman, jr., and £dward Hollywood, arrived in the French capital, charged with an 
address congratulating the brave republicans of the Barricade. They asked no aid, 
begged for nothing, did not hint at ar 1y struggle in esse or in posse, in which they would 
claim the assistance of France. The answer of Lamartine was an ungracious refusal of 
unasked assistance; in other words, it was a double falsification ; first, of his own vol- 
untary and vaunted promis2; and secondly, of the document actually presented to him. 

But this is not all. When the deputation arrived in Paris, they left a copy of their 
address at his bureau, as is customary, and requested an audience. It was fixed for a 
distant day ; and on the morrow of that day a printed copy of the answer was posted up 
by the police, on every dead wall and post in Ireland. . This could not be done with- 
out the grossest and the basest treachery, by him or through his bureau. 

Yet it is not the worst feature in this transaction. During Mr. O’Brien’s trial. a gen- 
tleman in Paris, John Leonard, wrote to Lamartine, stating briefly the facts as to the 
address, denying the assumptions of the answer, and demanding from him an e xplicit 
disavowal, which he thought would be useful on the trial. Lamartine wrote to him 
by return of post, distinctly and emphatically stating. that neither directly nor indirect- 
ly, publicly nor privately, did Mr. O’Brien make the demand, which he had in his pub- 
lic answer assumed and refused to comply with.. He added his unsought testimony in 
favor of Mr. O'Brien's chivalrous and loyal character. The original was sent to 
Clonmel, and a translation of it appeared in ali the English and Irish papers. Bi it re- 
cently, ina pamphlet by Lamartine, entitled, “ L’ Angleterre, en 1850.” he writes the 
following extraordinary sentence, which makes the fourth co itradictory misstatement 
on this subject, and gives the measure of his fickleness, feebleuess, and uniaithfulness: 

“ Quand I’Irland, alors voleanise, vint le lendemain de fevrier demander sou appué a 
la France contre |’Angleterre.” 
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pillage, as the false and sickly wit of Lamartine had given them the 
character of blood. The doubl odium well nigh crushed them, Their 
chief’s position became desperate, but his purpose did not abate. He 
shook the dew-drops from his crest, and faced his foes. The odds against 
him were most desperate; yet lid he for a long while stand firm as : 
rooted oak. The passions of tle people, rouse d by false suggestion, 
superstition and dread, poured on his devoted head in the excited as- 
sembly. France does ‘not reason in her crises, and in this instance, the 
man she held at bay, met her anger with defiant scorn. Then it was seen 
how much he stood alone. His sympathising colleagues, with but few 
and faint exceptions, were bowed, and mute, and motionless, under that 
storm that howled around his naked head. Whenever the name or 
memory of the provisional government bespoke error, or folly, or 
failure, he alone was held responsible. The sublime achievement which 
was HIS, was never evoked. Scipio once appeased the classic mob of Rome, 
by appealing to his deliverance of the republic on the field of Zama. They 
followed him to the capitol, to return thanks to the immortal gods; but 
even before the shrine, on the anniversary of his triumph, their hatred of 
the hanghty patrician hardened into stone, and the fiat of his doom was 
visible to the ken of the immortals on their unchastened hearts, Ledru 
Rollin did not make the appeal. He was busy with the future. His 
altar was the barricade, and he even then relied on the unexhausted and 
undaunted heart of the Faubourgs. Are we justified in saying this? 
For that he lit up the fires that blazed around these devoted suburbs on the 
days of June, there exists no public testimony. He retired from the 
city when given up to flame and steel, and only heard its terrible 
agony in the distance. He walked back to his place in the Assembly, over 
the cinders of the Rue St. Antoine, smoking in the fresh blood. Though his 
hame was murmured in connection with that thrilling drama, he met the 
reproach with indignant and unshrinking defiance. Inthe Assembly, he 
vindicated his own course and policy, without retracting a word or line 
he ever spoke or penned. And from no furious combatant of these days 
of terror, when. the red flag waved in triumph over the insurgent bar- 
ricade, which defied the joint assault of 120 pieces of cannon, “and two 
hundred thousand armed men; or when, in the last paroxysm of unavail- 
ing fury, mid flame and smoke, the baffled defenders of these redoubted 
entrenchments, dashed their own brains out against the buried rocks of 
the Catacombs, did his name escape, ere grim death set his seal on their 
blurred lips for ever? ‘The annals of war have nothing to record 
equal to that momentous struggle—a contest against such desperate 
odds, a determination that outlived the last beat of the heart in the 
living tomb, where fire and smoke consummated what the cannon and 
sabre had failed in, a purpose so stern and inviolable, a defence so pro- 
tracted, deaths so proud and lofty—heroism has nothing beyond; still 
the grandest and most unfathomable attribute of the entire, was the 
impenetrable secrecy which protected, even from view, the genius that 
planned, and the courage that provoked it. His guilt or patriotism is 
not here discussed, whoever he m: iy be; but that there was such presi iding 
genius, there cannot be a reasonable doubt. Truth to him, mid the fires 
of the "Pantheon, and on the tottering defences around the church of St. 
Antoine ; truth to him mid the suffocation of the charnel-house ; truth 
to him at the trial of 15,000 citizens, condemned to a life of slavery; 
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truth to him and to his counsels, was the sublime characteristic of these 
scenes, so terrible, that their distant memory pales the cheek of the 
boldest ; and st ;nding alone, it almost redeems their ghastliest horrors. 
Wherever fidelity has been so severely tested and found unswerving, it 
is hard to say it does not come of God. And, oh, you worldly wise, 
and worldly prudent, and conventionally just, who set such store by the 
trinkets of the Passages, and the valuables of the Boulevards, and so 
little by the souls of men, a day will yet come when they will weigh 
and be more priceless than gold, and when some account will be taken 
of the indignities and the injuries the proud and rich pile on the heads 
and homes of the poor and feeble, and of the madness and despair which 
have been brought to their hearths in the name of law, and order, and 
security. That day will come, and be you sure, that meantime, it is not 
an unholy thing to draw a veil over the frenzy of hunger, or hear with 
softened heart the angriest cry for bread. 

But this is straying from our purpose. It is not necessary to defend 
the writer of the “ Decline of England” against ‘a charge only advanced 
by anonymous libellers; nor assuming his connection with the outbreak 
of June, need the act be justified in order to entitle his book to considera- 
tion. If his facts be correct, and his inferences logical, the title of the 
volumes, though traced by a hand blurred by infamy, is “ writing on the 
wall,” inexorable and ineradical le, and neither bluster nor vituperation 
will blot it out. On the contrary, the amount of literary bile already 
expended on the book, only proves that its data are incontrovertible, 
and its logic unanswerable Anger, in such a case, is like the flushed cheek 
bespeaking a mortal disease in the seat of life. Whoso ever yet announced 
that consumption had taken its first hold, who did not receive for answer 
from the patient, at least, a stinging look? To some similar source may 
be referred the ill-tempered criticism of the English press on the work 
before us. 

There is one reason, a fair, and to a certain extent, a just one, which 
may be urged against Ledru Rollin’s competence to pass judgment on 
England. He is there a foreigner. His estimate of things may, per- 
haps, be influenced if not actually determined by his previously formed 
habits of thought and considerations of policy. Notwiths tanding their 
contiguity, and to a certain degree their affinity, no two people are mor 
diametrically opposite than the French and Anglo Saxons. There is 
nothing in policy , in custom, law, commerce, art, si pape, literature, re- 
nown, to which they will apply the same tests, or judge by the same rules. 
if, therefore, Gallican prejudices were traceable in Mr. Rollin’s argument, 
or Gallic influences in determining his decisions, his judgment would be 

naturally questionable. But for either we have searched, and searched in 
vain. He looks through his subject with a clear, bold, English look. The 
style only is exaggerated; the facts are sober, stubborn English. 
Fully aware of the startling nature of the announcement on his title- 
age, he begins with this singular interrogatory : 
“Ts this book a paradox, as it has been suggested, even before it has been 
seen? Is it a squib? Is it history ?” 

Preceding this, we find a justification which should not have been 
written. A faithful historian, or even sincere critic, condescends no reply 
to a libeller in advance. His consciousness is his answer, his shield, and 
his assurance. Truth will find a hearing for herself, and immortality for her 
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apostle, no matter in what circumstances he fulfils her holy commissions. 
If other men attribute evil motives to a writer before he is read, the 
common sense of mankind rejects the imputation as a calumny; but if 
the writer, antic ipate such an accusation, his defence is an endorsement of 
the libel, when it comes, Mr. Rollin’s case is thus far different—he 
answers a criticism written before his book appeared. He is sensitive 
lest he may appear ungrateful to a people who had given him hospitality 
and shelter, in exposing their follies and their crimes ; and, in explanation, 
repudiatés an obligation which they had more than cancelled by their 
calurmnies. He admits the influence of these calumnies in directing his 
inquiries into the condition of England, with a view of discovering if she 
were so well governed, if the prosperity and well-being of her people 
were so assure od, as to justify her press in flinging obloquy on the failure of 
the French republic. 


“ J’ai done etudié, j’ai vu ; j’ai comparé ; les faits ont repondn !” 
“ Je viens olsluaeas livrer ces temoignages a l’opinion et provoquer son arret sou- 
verain.” 


The evidence to which he here alludes, is that taken on a commission of 
inquiry issued by the fourth estate of the realm, a title not unjustly 
claimed by the press of England. The Morning Chronicle, a leading 
member of that press, has, within the last year, published the revelations 
evoked on the inquiry, and for the first time in history afforded a glimpse 
into the heart of England. Her greatness, her w: alth, her resources, her 
sway, her glory, were patent to all, They were every where to be read, 
in her history, on her records, in her banks, her mines inexhaus tible, 
her lines of road, her canals, her commerce, her storehouses, her manu- 
factures, her docks, her arsenals, her territories encircling the earth twice 
round, her armies, her fleets, her unbounded influence, and unbowed flag. 
Of all these he takes account—minute and faithful account ; and compar- 
ing them with the facts evolved on the inquest, prophesies her fall. 

‘The sinister word decline,” he says, “has shaped itself uncon- 
sciously from the facts ; and if it serve as a correct title for my book, it is 
because it is a quickene ~d resumé of these facts. 

Those who have observed the career of Mr. Rollin, will not look fora 
very great depth or breadth of thought in his work. His philosophy is 
that of inpulse and impetus; but it may nevertheless be true to the 
highest laws of the universe, as well as those of social progress and social 
decline. 

On this occasion, however, we do not purpose to consider the soundness 
or unsoundness of his views, inasmuch as anything peculiar in their 
character does not affect his leading conclusions, or the facts serving for 
their base. For instance, if they depended to any serious extent on the 
opinion of Montesquieu, which he invokes—that the “ power of maritime 
states is perishable, being founded on oppression of the people,’—our faith 
in his predictions would be indeed slender. But he does not, in fact, rely 
on any such frail philosophy, and only adduces it as a setting for his pearls 
of price—the facts before referred to. 

On this account, we pass over those chapters of the book in which 
the least weight is claimed for retributive justice. For, though justice is 
sure, which we hold to unquestioningly ; it is, alas, slow, and hi ult, and blind, 
Ah! were it not so, England myst have long since felt its hottest bolt 
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hissing in her heart. Whether Providence has chosen otherwise, and 
allowed her to run her wicked course, each deadly sin leaving the seeds 
of decay settling in, and corroding, her vitality, as its natural and material 
effects, we dare not pronounce. ‘But finding them there; finding that she 
is a gilded monument, all putrefaction within, we accord to the philosophy 
he bases upon her actual condition, our unhe sitating credence. Had the 
facts from which he deduces his confident predictions been colored or 
exaggerated by him ; had the men who had collected and collated them 
been within the sphere of his influence; had he been able to sdit them 
by any means to his purpose; our re Jiance on his sagacity, sincerity and 
judgment, would have been materially impaired. But not so has it been. 
The exposure of her sores is by her own hand. When their hideousness 
is laid bare, and their roots traced to the core of her social being, to con- 
nect them with imminent peril to her national existence, is a task of easy 
execution. Ledru Rollin performs it, no doubt, with an eager, but clearly 
with an unerring and master hand. He exhibits Engl: md effete and 
unwieldy, crushed between two systems, the prey of the vices of both. 
Thus he anticipates the judgment which the facts of the inquiry pro- 
nounce : 


“This conscientious and unquestionable inquest may be compressed into a 
word. Taxes cannot increase, or wages diminish, except at the risk of death 
at either extremity ;—death no longer, like that of to-day, partial, slow, 
stealthy ; but death mowing down heavy swarths among a ripe harvest of 


people.” 


This book is especially valuable at the present moment to American 
readers. One of the men to whom the destiny of the Union is com- 
mitted, has eulogized the English system as the perfection of all social 
government. « Where is the workshop of the world—there is the heart 
of wealth, commerce, and power.” This is not the crude sentiment of 
Mr. Corwin. it is a canon of public faith with the party who now govern 
our country. For it they puff and pray, and become sanctimonious and 
lie. It is the Shibboleth of their worship, the corpus to their state craft, 
and the limit to their capacity. Twice the Union was perilled by it 
before, and now again it disputes the predominance in the caldron of cant 
and fanaticism, which menace a similar result. Let us have workshops ; 
workshops in ‘Illinois ; workshops by the Columbia; workshops on the 
Blue Mountains ; workshops on the Alleghanies; workshops by the Salt 
Lake; workshops everywhere, no matter at what cost, no matter how 
much to the detriment of other interests! er Ny workshops ! 
Let us, in a word, be Anglo Saxon—Anglo Saxon in language, in 
blood, in race, in customs, in feelings, in heart, in furnaces, in bellows- 
blowing, in spinning jennies! Grind ! ' grind! grind! Let the world go 
round, be the hinges of the engine oiled, and the cogs kept in limber 
order. In the bowe ls of the earth let manhood and womanhood i in bar- 
barous nudity be bound down to perpetual toil, perpetual ignorance, and 
perpetual beastliness. Maim, distort, cripple, dwarf the young and the 
old, soul and body ; but ms ke money—create for yourse If the “heart of 
we ealth, commerce “and power ;” imitate England. Do; but oh! if you 
have hearts elevated one degree above sordidness, look you at the dark, 
damning pictures presented in this book. 

The style of Rollin is always lucid, sometimes vigorous, sometimes 
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ornate, and sometimes redundant. No English composition which has out- 
lived its own day, can give any adequate idea of it. The characteristics of his 
speaking, are strength and rigor. His rapid conception does not admit 
of ornament, §o irresistible is he borne along by the consciousness of his 
own rectitude. Every word, therefore, is a blow struck home, full and to 
the purpose. Here he obeys nature, disciplined by a system in which nature 
has unrestricted guidance. His writing he attempts to intersperse with 
beauties; they are very often forced, and when most natural, they ap- 
pear rather as additions to, than embodied with, the full and rounded 
vigor of his original conceptions. In a language depending for its flexibil- 
ity on its expletives, this fault does not appear so much as in ours, 
where every word has a fullness of import, so as to leave no need for 
artificial aids to make a harmonious whole. A _ liberal translation 
therefore would lose in fidelity what it would gain in ornament, and that 
ornament frequently false, and often utte rly irreconcilable. We select a 
passage free from these redundancies, assuming a purity and elevation 
not usual in the work, and affording the truest ex cample of the style by 
which he is distinguished in his own country, and in which he excels most 
of his contemporaries : 


‘The star which lit the way of the wise men in the eastern Heavens—the 
star of biblical tradition, is but a myth, a symbol prefigurative of a distinct gen- 
ius, and a separate law of guidance for every people in the general destiny. 

*: Every people, in fact, have their star—that is, their ideal ; and the common 
sentiment is everywhere marked and discoverable, though in modified degrees— 
as well under the tent of the hunter, as at the grand hearth of the republics of 
old. The star which illumined the skies of Greece, was Venus, the beautiful ; 
that which shed lustre on Rome, Jupiter or Mars—power; and that which, 
within the last fifty years, has mounted the: Heavens of France, bespeaks jus- 
tice, right eternal, universal equality. 

‘The Englishman is aggrandized only in his own isle, and becomes developed 
in his riches, without the “lustre of intelligence, without progressive philosophy, 
without an ideal ; and, notwithstanding his puritanism and hypocrisies, his aspi- 
ration, or his heart, never rises above the level of the mast or the cargo. There 
shines no star for him. He has no mission to fulfil among the apostles of hu- 
manity. Athens, that scarcely perceptible spot, has left ‘immortal light upon 
her orbit, on the revolution of thought. On that track, what trace of England 
shall app “ngland, the mistress of the world. ‘T’o herself, she is proper 
God and Restieay<pitenioel and end; success is her moral ; interest her logic. 
Her faith in it is the foundation of her institutions and her history.” 





A word more as to our author’s character and career. Engrossed by 
the practice of his profession in which his success was pre-eminent—engag- 
ed in the struggles of parliament where he attained a lofty position, and 
spreading far and near the conspiracy which burst upon the capital, on 
the immortal days of February, he found time to visit Ireland in 1843, 
where the man, supposed the greatest moral strategist of his age, formed 
the heart and the tutelary divinity of the most extraordinary confed- 
eracy of the same character that ever existed in the world. Whether 
these two men, engaged in the same grand design, when they met, inspired 
each other with trust or hatred, the present writer has no means to deter- 
mine. Certain it is, however, that Mr. Rollin, on his return to France, 
attempted to pledge his own collaborateurs to the principle which he 
supposed to be at the base of Irish agitation. ‘They subscribed consider- 
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able sums, and commissioned him to be the bearer of the contributions 
to Ireland. Mr, O’Connell, on hearing of the matter, repudiated the 
aid and the man, on the sole ‘ground that “they savored of republicanism. 
In that act of the Irish agitator, which no one dared openly question at 
the time, was generated ‘the defection from his ranks, by which he was 
afterwards all but crushed. Ledru Rollin, in his chapter on [reland, takes 
occasion to refer to him, in a passage of great bitterness and eloquence. 
How far it is recrimination, discolored by angry disappointment, or the 
truthful ap preciation of character ; whether it be a spiteful calummy, or the 
just though rigorous judgment of history, let our readers decide : 


‘** O'Connell, the successful champion of emancipation, took special care to 
direct the people out of the path of true deliverance. Having denounced and 
betrayed the grand revolutionary traditions of the Tones andF itzgeralds, he treated 
his famished country to a song, and signalized as her last hope, the empty dream 
of a ** repeal of the union.” 

** He well knew,—this whig ally and courtier tribune, who so often humiliated 
his country at the feet of his gracious sovereign,—that his promise, sown in every 
wind, was a mere swindle ; he knew that E ngland would never, unless com- 
pelled by force, permit the Irish Parliament to re-assemble ; ; he knew that in 
any event such Parliament could not restore to Ireland, prosperity, independ- 
ence, or nationality. But he also knew, that with the miserable, deception is 
easy ; and while luxuriating on the contributions of beggars, whose ragsjserved 
for his masquerade, he pointed to the tempting gates of the New Jerusalem, in 
the distant horizon, which ever fled from their approach. The name of this 
man, eminent for ability, but coward of heart, history will brand with the cross 
of the Traitor; and a day will come, when Ireland, disenthralled by her revolu- 
tionary democracy, will cast away his memory as a thing accurst. In what 
condition in effect has he left the land, on whose bloody sweat he had for thirty 
years lived—the land that, forging ber last plowshare into pikes, would have 
followed him to the citadel of the enemy, and stricken at the very heart of 
England? To-day her people have not a perch of earth: they are beggars, 
vagrants, or toiling slaves on the land of the stranger. Their police, administra- 
tion, justice, are those of the stranger: aud having neither land, nur work, nor 
income, nor wages, they die of hunger on the roads, or turn the treadmill in the 
workhouse. Those alone whom famine has not crushed, escape to distant lands, 
in such multitudes that an English writer lately exclaimed, * lreland now exports 
nothing but [reland.” 

‘* And meantime what does the government do? With folded arms it looks on 
this terrible agony. It maintains the law --its constabulary bivouac around the huts, 
leveled by the landlord to root out human beings; its tribunals for the benefit of 
creditors, evict the poorhouse, the last home of beggars; even charity is dispos- 
sessed. Lo, in my mind the drama is nearly consummated.” 


We now proceed to the testimony adduced on the commission or en- 
quiry already alluded to. We begin with the dese ription of the London 
Docks given by the reporter, who had it in commission to investigate in 
these regions of seeming affluence. 


“The docks of London,” he says, “ are, in truth, the focus of metropolitan 
wealth. The cranes creak under the weight of the valuable merchandise they 
uphold. The storehouses overflow with “goods ranged as so much pure gold. 
Pile upon pile are heaped treasures, the extent of which denies the power of 
mortal vision to compass or measure it, boundless as the seas over which they 
have been borne. There are there collected more of the earth’s productions 
than would satisfy the necessities of the world; and yet, side by side with this 
immeasurable excess of riches, is an excess of misery equally immeasurable. 
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If these riches, from their immensity, appear sublime, assuredly the wretched- 
ness which exists with them is no less so; for never did human brains conceive 
anything equal to it. From the quays and magazines pass into the courts and 
alleys by which they are surrounded, and your feelings will not be less har- 
rowed by their nakedness, than your wonder is excited by the superfluity of the 
others. 

“ Every morning, thither throng thousands of men to seek, by hard labor, 
their daily bread. But if over night the east wind has been lulled, these thou- 
sands will become dependent on the air, like the Chamelion. Their own and 
their families’ means of subsistence are as uncertain as the wind itself. For 
them the weather-cock is an index of suffering or well-being for the day.” 


Speaking of the countless crowd of men, bankrupt in every pursuit, 
embracing persons in every condition of life, who rush to the dock gates 
on mornings, he says :-— 


‘«* As soon as you see this multitude precipitate itself like a torrent, you may 
be certain the stewards are arrived. Here commences the crush, the strife, the 
straining to catch the eye of him on whose word depends the obtaining of work. 
How could the aspect of these fierce poor creatures be ever forgotten, engag- 
ing in deadly strife with one another for a day, or even an hour's work, and a 
strife fierce in proportion to the universality of the knowledge that several hun- 
dreds must remain unprovided for. 


These are the reporter’s impressions. Subjoined will be found a more 
detailed picture of the daily and nightly life of that hungry mass of men, 
partly drawn by themselves. The reporter proceeds : 


‘A guide. well acquainted thereabouts, conducted me to one of the most 
thronged lodging houses in that neighborhood. It was a shed of the dimensions 
of a small barn, and constructed as rudely. The walls were without plaster, 
and the tiles scarcely shadowed the interior. ‘The rain came through it like a 
sieve. Around the room was ranged a long and dirty table, at which were seated 
some twenty unfortunates, covered with rags. 

“*T had a half day’s work to-day at the docks, said one. Yesterday a whole 
day. On Monday a half day.’ 

«Tt goes hard with us, said another, who have no lodgings but the street, 
although beds in this house cost only two pence.’ 

‘To the reporter’s inquiry what they did for food, he said :— 

‘**T have been two whole days without eating anything,’ 

*** And I,’ said another, who skulked in a corner with his chin sunk on his 
chest, ‘‘ I have spent three days without tasting a morsel.’ 

‘** Ah! winter is a terrible time for us,’ sighed a young man no more than 
seventeen years of age. 

‘** Taking one year with another,’ added a grown up young man, ‘I have 
worked now nearly eleven years in the Docks; we can earn no more than five 
shillings a week. Often, very often, we are three, four weeks, without earning 
a single penny, and in winter, moreover.’ 

‘«* But,’ said the reporter, ‘ you can meantime get something to do elsewhere.’ 

‘** Yes, sometimes we earn two or three pence near Billingsgate. Without 
this we should have nothing to lodge us, and should walk about and die of hun- 
ger.’ 

“* That is what I must do to-night,’ said he, who sat in the corner with his 
head on his breast, 

“** And I, too, and I, too,’ repeated a second and a third. 

‘¢¢T have had two or three hard crusts to-day,’ said the solitary in the corner. 

‘** That is about what we all have had,’ chimed in the others. 

“**T have earned four pence to-day—I one and three pence—I what will pay 
for my bed—I three half pence—I a penny—I a single half penny, said the 
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voice from the corner—I the same—I no more. Ah! if you return to-morrow 
evening, you will find one-half of us will not have earned a farthing—fully one- 
half.’ 
‘* Having asked how they generally spent the night,’ adds the reporter, ‘I 
have known a great many who have passed six nights without lying on a bed.’ 
“+ During the entire winter,’ said a yonng beardless boy, ‘T have not slept 
on abed. For three whole months I have slept onthe stone steps of Billingsgate. ’ 


This at the docks,—those magazines of the world—those storehouses of 
the earth’s productions. 

Now let us hear the heart-rending gratitude of one of the most skillful 
weavers in Spitalfield, for being rendered childless in his prime of manhood, 


«** Have you any children ?’ 

***T had two, but, thank God, they are dead.’ 

*s* Are you then reconciled to your children’s death ?’ 

** Oh! yes, I give thanks to God therefor. I am relieved from the burden 
of supporting them, and they, poor dear creatures, are delivered from the suffer- 
ings of this life.’ ” 


But listen to another history of metropolitan life, too thrilling, too 
touching, too agonizing to be ¢ abridged by a word: 


«*T worked at shirt making. I received two pence farthing for each. By 
working from five in the morning until midnight, I could make seven in a-week. 
This gave me seventeen pence half penny for my entire week’s work. Out of 
that I should take the price of thread—two pence a week—which left me fifteen 
pence halfpenny for lodging, sustenance and candles. I was alone, and I re- 
ceived some little presents from my friends ; but I was unable to support life, 
and I went out at night to obtain something to eat. I had an infant who con- 
tinually cried for food. Not being able to support it with my needle, I went on 
the streets. Sometimes there was no work, and then I was forced to depend 
entirely on prostitution. On my soul! I went on the streets solely for the 
means of getting food for myself and my infant. If I could otherwise gain a 
living, 1 never would have done this. My father was an independent preacher, 
and I swear on my word, solemnly and religiously, that it was the low price of 
labor which drove me to prostitution. I often struggled ; many a time I took 
my infant into the streets to beg, in order no longer to cover him and myself 
with shame. I made pincushions and trinkets; I took them into the streets to 
sell, to gain an honest livelihood, but I could not succeed. Sometimes I would 
spend the whole night out, myself and my child under the rain, without selling a 
thing. i was so poor I could not get even a night’s lodging on credit. And 
when we were unable to make anything, we were in the habit of lying down 
under a shed, for I used to be too tired to remain standing with my infant. 
Once, in the depth of winter, his little limbs became frozen at my side. We 
had been sitting on a door step. 1 attempted to walk in order to seek the poor- 
house. I was unable to move a step. The snow was above my shoes. It had 
snowed all the evening and we were out under it. We had not tasted a morsel 
of bread since early morning, and the last we had I obtained by using another’s 
name. I was compelled by fear of dying with hunger, to pretend that I was 
sent by another, when it was no such thing. Oh! the agony of these falsehoods 
for a sensitive spirit! All this time I strove to escape prostitution. Many 
solicited me: I refused all. 1 had sworn to myself that I would avoid this kind 
of life, for the love of my child. ’ A lady observed me sitting on the door steps : 
she brought me into the house, and chafed the limbs of the child with brandy. 
She gave us some nourishment,.but [ was so reduced as to be unable to eat. 
I went to the work-house that very night. [ told them we were dying with 
hunger. They refused to admit us without an order. Then I had recourse 
again to prostitution for another month. I was not able to get work. I had 
no discharge. I had not even recommendations to get work at second-hand. 
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My reputation was altogether lost. At last, 1 was so disgusted with my mode 
of life, that I obtained an order to get into the workhouse, and remained there 
two years. The moment I passed the threshold, my infant was taken from me, 
and | was only allowed to see him afterwards once a month. At last myself 
and another left the workhouse to go to the business of umbrella covering, 
in order to have our children with us. We got one shilling a dozen for the 
umbrellas, and generally between us, we finished from six to eight dozen a week. 
I then earned from three to four shillings a week, and during that time, I aban- 
doned prostitution altogether. For sake of my child, | would not wish my 
name ever known; but for the salvation of other young girls, 1 swear, oh! I 
swear with my heart, that it is the low price of labor that forced me to prosti- 
tution as a means of living. No one can ever comprehend the tortures [ 
endured. I hate it with all the power of my heart. My whole nature recoils 
from it. None but God knows how I struggled to escape it. I could never 
succeed, unless I got work that would pay me better. If I remained shirt- 
maker, | would have been a prostitute to this hour. I pawned the frock pff 
my back, and went in my petticoat—I had but one—rather than again go 
the streets. But all was in vain. We were near dead of hunger. | stole—you 
understand me, sir—I stole her cloak, from the girl who lodged in the 
same room with me, to go once more on the streets, and procure a crust of 
bread. I left my child wrapped in a rag of an old quilt. I returned with half 
a crown, the price of my shame, and with this I for two days silenced the cries 
which hunger wrung from him. Such were my sufferings, that, two days be- 
fore I made application at the workhouse, I resolved to commit suicide. I 
wrote my child’s name on a piece of paper, with the address of his aunts, and 
pinned it to his little chemise. 1 laid him on the bed; I kissed him, I thought 
for the last time, and proceeded to Regent’s Park to throw myself into the lake, 
near the —_ to St. John’s wood. J went there because I thought it the surest 
place. A policeman observed me, and asked me what I was about. He sus- 
pected something, and led me outside the park. This saved my life. My 
father died, blessed be God, when I was eight years old. My sisters were 
starving. I do not even know whether one of them had not actually died of a 
cancer, of which she was a victim.’ ” 


This history, debased in character, but simple and sublime in its agony 
and tears, written, as it is, in the puddle of the streets of the great me- 
tropolis, traced in the snow under the winter al d, engraved on the gran- 
ite steps of the rich man’s door, blurred on the damp floor of the work- 
house, by this woman’s blistering, burning tears—this history, every 
word a drop of liquid fire, is evolved in the shadow and glare of that 
mighty London, ‘There she sits, the lone outcast, in her empty garret, 
the garb of theft on her shoulders, and the price of defilement in her 
hand, whereby she stills the hungry cry of one as dear to her as is the 
boy Prince of Wales to the mother of a line of monarchs; and having 
a soul as near and dear to God, as kindred to his Spirit, and as much an 
heir to his kingdom ; there she sits, perhaps midway between the palace 
and the tower, in a region overflowing with milk and honey, wine and 
manna, and yet dying of hunger and thirst; there she sits, having need 
of endurance more eternal than that of Tantalus, for she had lost in her 
shame the immortality that imparted his power to him; there she sits, 
in the midst of all the national wealth, abundance, luxury and superfluity, 
which industry, unscrupulous energy and reckless rapacity, could pile to- 
gether—there, in the storehouse of the world, in the lap of excess, sits 
the desolate woman, owning nothing of her sex but its shame, lonely, 
childless, though the offspring of her error is still living, but chained to 
the repentant iron ring of a heartless charity ; there she rocks her to and 
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fro, this fallen angel—a thicf, a beggar, and a prostitute—and all, all be- 
cause England must be the “ works shop of the world.” 

M. Rollin elsewhere : says, speaking of that workshop, that the beholder 
is seized with dizziness, standing within the mighty whirl of energy that 
bespeaks England’s activity and superfluous affluenc e, and imagines that 
he sees revived around him the labors of the Titans. 

This is the type of the government. 

That is the type of the people who uphold it, and die of its weight, 
No wonder that he should say, comparing both: 


‘“*Ce mot decadance est sorti tout naturellement des faits.”’ 


One picture more and we leave the capital : 


«Some years ago, one day after Christmas, myself and my husband spent 
the whole day out without getting a halfpeny to earn. I was then nursing 
my first child, only two month’s old. On entering our little room, I felt my- 
self fainting. The only thing we had left, of which it was possible to make a 
peuny, was one glass, the very glass you now see on the table. Everything 

else had been pawned. This had cost five pence halfpenny. I endeavored to 
sell it, but could not. I then went to my next door neighbor, and said to her— 
for the love of God, Mrs. B., lend me two pence on this glass, for we are dying 
of hunger. I have not even a halfpenny, she replied. Thereupon I went 
away. My husband had gone to bed in his clothes; for we had neither blanket 
nor coverlet. He had gone to bed, having no other means of endeavoring to for- 
get the hunger and cold. We had-neither fire nor candles ; but a slender ray 
through a clink gave us light from the street. I sat down to give the breast to 
baby—poor Willey, he is an excellent boy now. I found I had scarcely a drop 
of suck. What was to become of the child? A horrid idea suddenly passed 
through my brain, and I said to myself:—Yes, rather than see him suffer in 
this way, I will kill Willey, and then I will kill myself. I was resolved. But 
I began to consider. No, no; I willcut my own throat, but I could not cut the 
throat of my baby. * * * To kill myself, then, would serve no purpose. I 
will run to the river and throw myself in with baby in my arms. I stood up 
with this purpose. But another thought crossed me. [I laid the infant on the 
chair, and I shook my husband, crying out to him—I'll cut your throat—I’ll cut 
your throat. He jumped to his feet, and seized both my arms, and then I 
comprehended how very wicked I was. I fell on my knees, weeping like a 
child, in my thankfulness to God for saving me.’ 

** This recital,” adds the reporter, ** was given with the utmost simplicity ; 
it was drawn from her by accident, and the poor creature had no reason to be- 
lieve it would ever be published.’ ”’ 


Mr. Rollin, after closing the harrowing detail, thus communes with 
himself: 

‘*‘ What a type of the people is this woman, so full of motherly tenderness, 
and yet driven to the verge of murder and suicide. To fancy, after this, that it 
is by mere chance mortal sufferings pierce our hearts! In the depths of this 
society, what horrors are there of which death alope holds the secret !’ ” 


This is London, the core of the “ heart of wealth, commerce and power.” 

A few more will complete our quotations. A careful selection, suffi- 
cient to ee every interest upon which England’s greatness and se- 
curity depend, in their true character, would require more space than we 
have been able to devote to this entire article ; and, besides, we fear ren- 
dering injustice to “ the simple annals of the poor,” which we are obliged 
to translate from a translation. Any one, ever so imperfectly acquainted 
with the genius of both languages, will at once acknowledge that our re- 
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translation may be perfectly faithful, yet isffinitely below the original in 
pathos and power, and that terrible distinctiveness of misery, of which it 
was the expression, 

The subjoined extract depicts the commencement of a process, now 
near its consummation in Ireland. The scene is, we believe, in Deyon- 
shire, or on its borders. The commission reports : 


‘* Not alone are new abodes no longer built for a population always increasing, 
but, instead even of repairing the old cottages, they are allowed to come down, 
and sometimes their fall is accelerated. Ina parish between Houlton and the 
coast, belonging, for the most part, to Edward Elton, depopulation has grown into 
a regular system. Six cabius either fall of themselves or are levelled by the 
year. Allowing each to be inhabited by seven persons, the proprietor thus 
clears his domain of forty-two human beings every year; and so far diminishes 
his poor rates. Often, to be sure, the expelled find an asylum with their neigh 
bors, and their failing becomes a charge on the parish; but with time all the 
dwellings will disappear, and Sir E. Elton and his compeers will thus be re- 
lieved from a population, whose final resource is no other than the poor rate. 
This is what is called clearing an estate. (The English language has discovered 
hypocritical formulas for the crimes of the aristocracy.) In proportion as hu- 
man dwellings disappear, and a void is left in a parish, the lands are converted 
into pasture, grazing replacing corn-growing, and cattle expelling the cultiyators. 
Behold the end which all the great landed proprietors propose to themselves ! 
Solitudinem faciunt.” 


So much for the physical condition of the agricultural laborers, one 
word as to their moral one. The commission again speaks : 


‘Their education is not a whit more advanced than was that of their fathers 
in the days of William the Norman. Since the eleventh century it has not 
progressed. It is to-day equally what it was then.” 


Let us now hear the same faithful chronicler, describing the condition 
of Manchester, the great seat of industry, the ever-beating heart of Eng- 
lish activity : 

‘*When one sees the working people pass from the factories, he is struck 
with their debilitated appearance and stupid aspect. The women no longer 
possess those rounded and lovely forms, which express the distinctive beauty of 
their sex. Their attenuated figures bespeak the malady which is undermining 
the generations of this vast city ; and, as to the infants, deprived of nursing and 
of nourishment, and living on breast milk poisoned by disease and want, they 
stand as the great reproach of a race in full career to utter degeneracy.” 


And again : 


‘At Manchester 22,956 houses have neither pumps nor cisterns, nor wells 
nor pipe water—and cannot be accommodated with water at the public foun- 
tains. The lowest, filthiest, and most unhealthy district in Manchester is call- 
ed ‘'The Angels’ Meadow.’ It is filled with caverns, and inhabited by prosti- 
tutes, robbers, beggars, and vagabonds. These wretched beings burrow ‘in holes 
the most horrible, dark and filthy. We entered a cavern about ten feet long 
and seven wide, lighted only by a few lumps of burning charcoal. The top was 
so low that one could not stand erect. A dozen, at least, of men, women, and 
children, some sitting on stools, and some squatted or stretched on the ground, 
surrounded the fire.” * * * * * 


With these quotations we take our leave of M. Rollin’s book. That 
prejudice and aversion have accompanied its appearance, it would be idle 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. II. 
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to conceal. For these we have no care. If it contain the truth, they 
will be as evanescent as the morning mists that cloud the star of day. 
If it do not, let it be condemned, but condemned on its own demerits. 
The judgment of the English press is petulant, silly, pointless, and _per- 
jured. He is accused of ignorance and misstatement in matters of trifling 
account,—matters not weighing a feather in the great scope and purpose 
of the book—and accused with so much acrimony, and a criticism so 
puerile, as to np its leading and unquestioned evidence with a double 
authority. Vindictiveness of cavil, concentrating itself on trifles, is solid 
attestation of the clear, broad and teliing facts, from which it carefully 
shrinks. In describing legal process, it was impossible he could spe ak 
from personal observation. He was obliged to derive his information 
from books. These books, owing to sessional changes in English juris- 
prudence and court practice, must necessarily lead him a little astray ; 
nor is it astonishing if he mistake the exact functions of such important 
personages as Richard Roe, John Doe and W hip] ple Thrustout. So, too, 
of the college life of to-day, as compared with the college life to be found 
in books, which led him into some slight errors, whereupon the hell of 
criticism cast up its fiery contents—“ Acheronta movebo!” roared some 
Oxford fag, whose fagging a “ foreigner” dared to overdo. Had the for- 
eigner arrived in London from some eastern clime, where England’s Par- 
liamentary records do not run, one year after the merchants in that Par- 
liament and the peeing on the palace back-stairs, had squeezed out of the 
white slaves at home £20,000,000 sterling, as payment for the worn out 
flesh and blood of some thousands of black slaves in the colonies; and 
had he, deriving his information from her then published state papers, 
written strictures on her tortures of her slaves, the “ Van of human 
freedom” would how] him such an octave, and would so rate him for his 
ignorance, as to make him wish himself at Babel or in Bedlam! What! 
they, who not only had no slaves, (none, except the miners and the clod- 
poles, and the weavers and the sempstresses, and the dock-laborers and the 
sailors, and the Irish bog-trotters,) but who felt impelled to put an end to 
slavery elsewhere all over the world, as the champions of liberty,—An- 


African could underwork their free laborer,—they 
.? 











glice, in order that no 
to be twitted with ecru ‘Ity in the treatment of those h ld to servic 
“They'd have you mimic no such mouthing, my master, 

; 2 ; 

So it is in the pre ent instance; and so be it. Here, however, t 
petulance makes no mountains out of molehills, were they alive with 
stinging ants. And here, too, the book will be judged on its own merits. 
The importance of its unquestioned facts cannot be over-estimated. At 

i | 
this time of unsettled opinion and unbridled imitation of Anglo-Saxon- 


his 


ism, when our most weg ened bon vivants ned quaff their port 


)- Saxon ack, it is especially well-timed, and may 


save with an Angeli 
prove of incalculable utility. es the hope it will do so, we commend its 
perusal to the two secretaries to the cabinet, to the senate—and we ecarn- 
estly commend to the enterprise of some publisher the task of making it 
accessible to the ) millions of men, who “live ant d die | ry labor, in this em- 
pire.” It would amply repay him for his outlay, and more amply repay 
them for its pe usal. If its contents were even partial lly known, the 
World’s Fair would have fewer visitors, and the world’s paragon not one 


imitator. This is the morale of our critique. 
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The Veto Power of the President. 


THE VETO POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


To the Hon. Horatio Szymovr, 


Lately Democratic Candidate for Governor of the State of New-York: 


My Dear Str:—As yon failed of success, by only about three hundred and eighty 
Votes, at our last election, and under a party disorganization which transmutes into 
Personal respect the suffrages you received, I shall not be surprised, from my know- 
ledge of your intellectual and moral qualifications, should you be called, in the pro- 
pe of your life, to stations of much more extensive utility than the office of Governor. 

will not adopt Joseph’s speech to Pharoah’s butler, and say, ‘‘ show kindness, I pray 
foo to me, when it cay | be well with thee ;” but I will sabjoin to this introductory 
leiter, a brief essay on the Veto Power, that you, or some other citizen, who shall be 
favored with the privilege, may show kindness to our country, which needs it more 
than I. 

In the Democratic Review of last January, I demonstrated, that a strict construction 
of the Constitution is essential to our permanance as a confederacy. The Negro diffi- 
culties of last year, like the Excise rebellion of 1799, and the Tariff nullification of 1832, 
proceeded from a lax construction of the Constitution; and we may now cry peace 
measures! peace measures! Bat we shall realize no peace, except we construe strictly 
the powers of the general government. 

The diffe re nce between a strict construction and a loose construction, has ever sepe- 

rated the political parties, which, under varying names, have existed in our country 
Without this difference we* may disagree e mpi irically in our preferences for different 
men and particular measures, but we shall be divided by no fixed principles. The 
present attempt, therefore, to found a Union party on the negro question, irrespective of 
whether the Constitution shall be construed stri ictly or loosely on the tariff, public im- 
provements, the veto, &c., is like the old story of enacting the play of Hamlet, with 
the character of Hamlet omitted. The project may serve the purposes of partisans, ae 
- play so enacted served the temporary purpuse of the actors; but both schemes are 

alike deceptious for any perm: nent utility. 

Our government is fast departing trom a strict limitation in a new particular ;—the 
Constitution says: ‘the Exec utive power shall be vested in a P resident of the United 
States.” He need con: salt nobody in the exercise of his duties, though he may re- 
— the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the e xecutive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices;” but now 
such officers constitute themselves a cabinet council, and, like a British cabinet, assume 
the presidential functions, thereby committing a usurpation which no sanction of the 
President can legalize. But the illegality of the practice is its least evil. A British 
cabinet, being recognized as crown advisers, act responsibly, while ours, being a vol- 
unteer conclave, are like the cloud which followed in the rear of the Israelites: they 
screen the President, and are thems s]ves invulnerab le. Nor is this all the evil:—eve ry 
man’s caution is heightened ratably, and every man’s perc epti yns are ratably sharpen- 
ed, by the degree of responsibil ity under which he is acting ; hence, when the Presi 
dent transfers any of his personal duties to his Secretaries, they will act under less 
responsibility than the President, and there fore will act under circumstances less favor- 
able to wisdom. But even a responsible cabinet possesses disadvantages in contrast 
with a single Executive. Ina joanail of, say, Seven men, the responsibility is divided 
by seven; and by a law of nature, a man’s solicitude will be only proportioned te 
his respons sibility, and his acuteness will be proportioned to his solicitude. A council of 
seven is, therefore, nota lens with a focal power of one multiplied by seven, but witha focal 
power of one divided by seven. The dismissions from o flice | 1y President Taylor, ex- 
emplify one of the practical evils of this innovation. His anti-election disclaimer of 
removals for partisan differences, induced the people to favor his elevation; and when 
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his post election conduct falsified the expectations therein of the people, the discrepancy 

was attributed to his secretaries. The people, therefore, in a presidential election, can 
no longer exercise any control over the principles by which they will be governed, 
but are restricted to a barren choice between the persons of rival men of straw. 

In short, we are arrived at a period when the character of our government depends on 
the secretaries who chance to fill the executive offices. We know that the death of a 
recent President proved providential in behalf of public tranquillity, by occasioning 
the removal of a cabinet. A President may doubtless advise with his officers, and with 
all persons whose opinions may assist his own; but that such advice shall become 
an admitted executive machinery, is to interpose an unconstitutional shield between the 
President and the people. Hoping better practices are in store for our country at no 
distant day, and a return to the strict construction of Jefferson and Jackson, whose 
secretaries were compelled to confine themselves to their proper departmental duties, | 
proceed to the consideration of the veto power. \ 

Tue AvurHoR. 


Utica, New-York, February 1st, 1851. 


THE VETO POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Every bill which shall have passed both Houses of Congress, must. b 
presented to the President before it can become a law :—‘“ If he approve, 
he shall sign it; but, if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
house in which it shall have originated.” This simple mandate of the Con 
stitution is dwindled, by a latitudinarian —— into a power of 
rejection, only when a bill shall be ena r the two House 
of Congress shall have passed it without due deliberation. To thus relax 
the veto seems to diminish the powers of government, and we become 
surprised at finding the relaxation among the tenets of politicians, who 
characteristically enlarge the powers of government; but our surprise 
will cease, if we remember that the relaxation diminishes restraints on 
the legislature, which is the only usurping branch of our government ; 
hence the means of usurpation become increased, just in proportion as 
the veto power becomes diminished. 


A President who subordinates his will to the will of Congress, subordinates , 
the people to their servants. 

A representative in Congress represents the two hundred and thirty 
third part of the United States. His constituents are locally contiguous, 
and he regards supremely their i nterests. A senator represents the sixty- 
second part of the Union, the half of some one state, to which, alone, h 
is amenab le ; and its wishes control his conduct. But the Preside: 
represents the whole Union—States and people. To him, therefore, 
belongs properly a supervision over every bill, before it shall become : 
law. His disapproval of a bill is national, not personal; just as th 
sentence of death pronounced on a convict, is a fiat of law spoken through 
a judge, who, pers ey would shed no blood. A President must 1 
himself in his office, not lose his office in himself, or the humility of th 
officer will humble the office with the people whom the office typifies. 
The humility of a clergyman may well incline him to refrain from cet 
suring sins, sinner as he is in common with his congregation; but he 
censures in the name of his Divine Master. So a house of worship, stone, 
brick or wood, challenges all men within it to stand uncovered, not in 
reverence of the structure, but of the Deity to whom it is dedicated. 


A Veto is an appeal to the people as supreme arbiter. 





In law-suits, a demurrer arrests the proceedings till the court shall 
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decide the merits of the objection, and a presidential veto arrests legislation 
till the people shall decide thereon at the next presidential election. A 
veto is, therefore, in honor of the people, as a court of last resort. 
Gener: ul Jackson slese considered it when, July 10th, 1832, he vetoed a re- 
charter of the United States Bank. He said, “I have now done my 
duty to my country. If sustained by my fellow citizens, | shall be grateful 
and happy ; if not, I shall find in the motives which impel me, ample 
grounds for contentment and peace.” Instead, then, of being a “one 
man power,” a veto is an every man’s power, and the highest " privilege 
that pertains to the people. Congress felt this, when they presented to 
General Jackson the above bank bill just before the expiration of his 
first official term, and when he was a candidate for re-election. They 
knew he would veto it, and they wanted to subject his veto to the review 
of the people. The case constituted a direct appeal to the people by 
Congress and the President; and admirably illustrates the power con- 
ferred on the people by a proper exercise of the veto. 


A Presidential Veto is the people’s only security against Congressional 
venality and usurpation. 


The people may remove a representative every second year, and @ 
senator every sixth year; but a re-charter of the United States Bank 
could not have been corrected by a removal of all who had voted for it. 
The contract would have been consummated and irrevocable, had it not 
been arrested by a veto; and such are all the cases to which a veto has 
been applied. But the benefits which have resulted from vetoes cannot be 
estimated by only the few cases wherein they have been exercised. Had 
Monroe not vetoed the Cumberland Road Bill in 1822, or Jackson the 
Maysville Stock Subscription in 1830, who sees not the extent to which 
such legislation would have been carried by Congress, whose organization 
favors such le gislation ;—the roads which it should construct in any state, 
provoking every other state to procure like legislation. Nay, the repre- 
sentative of every congressional district would be ambitious to procure 
for his locality what any other representative had procured ; hence, every 
step in such legislation would produce others in a compound progression, 
till legislation would degenerate into a scramble for spoils. Nor should 
we omit among the advantages of the veto, its check on the venality of 
80 promiscuous and numerous a body as Congress :—to say nothing of 
higher officials. The Galphin disclosures of last year shocked morality ; but 
who can help believing that the Galphin case was more peculiar in its ex- 
posure than its occurrence. The revival of old and rejected claims against 
the government is become common; and charity tries in vain to suppose 
that the claims are advocated disinterestedly in Congress. The veto of 
President Polk saved the country in his day from French Claim spoliators ; 
but his veto is more effectual in showing how a President ought to act, 
than it will be in finding imitators. The statute of limitations which 
every state enacts, is not designed to prevent the payment of just de- 
mands, but to provide against the evanescence of testimony ; for if 
claim seems just after fifty years of rejection, we ought to infer that the 
facts are forgotten which showed its injustice, and not that our predeces- 
sors were disinclined to be just. 
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The Veto is powerless for evil. 


We often hear that a king of England would lose his head should he 
thwart, by veto, the British Parliament. The king, however, retains his 
position for life, and his veto is not susceptible of a quadrennial review 
by the people, nor reversible, like a President’s, by a two third vote of 
the legislature. Besides, the king vetoes to retain power, which the peo- 
ple are seeking, through Parliament, to wrest from him; but a President 
vetoes to disclaim power and patronage, that Congress are attempting to 
invest him with by wresting it from the people. Such has been the character 
of all past pre sidential vetoes; and that an exercise of the power evinces 
a victory by duty over personal ease, may be inferred from the few vetoes 
which have been pronounced during our sixty-two years of national exist- 
ence ; and inferred from nothing more clé arly than from President Polk’s 
sanction of the Oregon Territorial Bill, with the Wilmot Proviso super 
added, and which uncharacteristic sanc ion he in vain sought to justify by 
an apologetic explanation. The people need not, therefore, fear that the 
veto will be exercised excessively. Its exercise demands rather the en- 
couragement of every patriot ; especially, as its most mistaken applica 
tion can delay but briefly what it may in aproj erly arrest. 


The Veto performs for Legislation what Char cé ry perform ; for the Com- 
mon Law. 


President Fillmore’s implied declaration to veto a repeal of the Fugi- 


tive Slave Law, exemplifies s, in its salutary influence over fifteen states, 
another utility of the veto power, espec * ally w wh en contrasted with the un- 


easiness which the -y evinced previously, by reason of the tenets of his party 
that no veto was proper, except against unco! stitutional legi lation. For 
nearly fifty years the slave states ce deemed the veto their surest re- 


liance against Congressional aggression; hence the uniform desire of 
South that the President should be a southron. This, more than the vic- 
tories of Gen. Taylor, caused his election; nor could Van Buren have 
been elected in 1837, had he not then been “a northern man with south 
ern feelings.” Indeed, the veto is admirably adapted to mitigate th 
tyranny of a legislative majority, when the tyranny ” to be exercised, as 


with us, over states organized severally, with all th vachinery of sove- 
reignty ;—arsenals, munitions, revenues, a legis cl judici ary, militia, 
and citizens accustomed to local obedience: and when, accordingly, 


Congressional tyranny is liable to disruy t the Union. In England, wh 

& veto is prac tically unknown, no such urgency for its exercise exists, for 
how numerous soever may become the victims of a legislative majority, 
they possess no means of counter-aggression but unorganized brute riot 
and impotent clamor. The Court of Chancery is said “to break the 
teeth of the Common Law,” which would compel a mae to pay two 
thousand dollars, as a pen: ulty, for not paying one thousand on a stipula- 
ted day. The pre esidential veto tempe rs, with equi il beneficence, th: : 
anny of a Congressional majority, which can, by a plurality of one mem- 


ber, abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. enforce the Wilmot 


tor 


Ui 
’ A . 


Proviso on the people of a new territory, or outrage otherwise the feel- 
ings of fifteen states 
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Unconstitutional Legislation is remediahle without a Veto. 

The judiciary power of the United States extends “to all cases in law 
and equity, arising under the laws ;’—and to insure impartiality in the 
judges, they “hold their offices during good behavior,” and receive a 
compensation which cannot be diminished during their continuance in office. 
Now, as no act of Congress can affect an individual, except as he may be 
puni hi d judicially for disobedience, he posse c in the judiciary as good 
a shield against unconstitutional legislation, as he possesses for the secu- 
rity of his life, liberty and property. To say, therefore, with some poli- 
ticians, that the veto shall be used only to prevent unconstitutional legis- 
lation, is to assimilate the veto to the fifth wheel of a coach,—which is 
prove rbially useless, i 


CONCLUBION, 


But the above politicians fail to explain why a President must not 
m the constitutional knowledge of Congress better than his own, as 
ell as its deliberate judgment in other matters. In short, the President’s 
intelle ct is paramount in both cases for one reason only,—the Constitution 
makes it Sarma Iie must approve or disapprove ; and if, in any 
ease, he subordinates his judgment to the will of Congress, he commits 
the « ilines of respecting Congress more than he respects the Constitution ; 
and it becomes wounded in its most delicate and vital part by him who 


has been selected as its defender 


THE AMICABLE AND THE AMIABLE IN ENGLISH POLICY. 


Two months ago we said the Nicaragua question was not settled. The 
assertion was questioned and sneered at. Our convictions, notwithstand- 
mg, remained unchanged. ‘The retiring Secretary had pronounced a strong 
pinion, and the entering Secretary had discussed some strong liquids with 
a titled gentleman, who was, besides, a man of the beau monde, and an 
Anglo-Saxon to boot, carrying his heart about in his palm, ready to be 

edged, and shared, and minced out among Americans, wherever there 
was a chance of a gloriamus, between the Kennebee and the Potomac. 
We were told, too. by good-natured and grave statesmen, that the Clayton 
treaty was very explicit and very stringent; that it contained, in fact, a 
large quantity of Old Zack’s cool, straight-forward st a ness, and that 
Lord Palmerston could not get out of it, and did ean to; and that 
the whole thing was as clear as the nose on our face, an # that we should 
talk in subdued tones, and allow the organ aforesaid to be twitted in 
diplomatic courtesy, ere we st ispected England of a di sign to perjure her 
good faith, and hold Nicaragua for the half-bred m: ijesty, whom she hath 
anointed with the chrism of royalty, in that regard. Statesmen, it was 
said, do not bluster; and the “brutum fulmen” which was hurled against 
Austrian grumb ling, was canonized as an attestation of the spunk yet lin- 
zering in the W hig Titan. ‘“ Pshaw!” said the knowing ones, “we aint 
agoing to believe that Daniel Webster would sell the country.” Not for 
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worlds, of course, nor did any body say so; the country is one thousand 
times dearer to him than himself, which is one guarantee. 

But, notwithstanding the hubbub and hobnob, and the dignity of some 
and thé gravity of some others, and the lethargy of all, we retained our 
suspicions that there was a very noxious sediment in those sparkling 
glasses, so brimful of good fellowship, and that Sir Henry was in fact 
meditating how he could bamboozle that same mighty “star,” in whose 
orbit he was so anxious to be seen. We continued in effect so obdurate as 
to become more and more convinced that England would hold Nicaragua, 
in the name of his sable majesty, or his still blacker brother monarch of 
another hot region, if need were; and that she would hold it by chicane 
if she could, by fraud if she could, and by force if all these failed her. 
Her foothold in Central America is near a century old. For a time it 
was maintained by piracy, for awhile under false pretences, and finally, 
by open violence. She bound herself, on at least four solemn occasions, 
and under the most stringent obligations, to evacuate it. After the eva- 
sion or open violation of three successive treaties with Spain, she pledged 
her word, and crown, and nationhood, not alone to evacuate it for herself, 
but all whom she abetted, using almost the same language as in the 
Clayton treaty, and she continued to hold it in open violation of this 
compact. That she is less false or faithless now, there is no evidence. 
There is rather significant testimony to the contrary. Trace her career 
through both hemispheres, and you will find cupidity her ruling motive. 
That darling passion was never so roused as now, at least in connection 
with Central America. She sees the importance of commanding this 
great passage of the world; and neither faith nor honor, nor engage- 
ments nor treaties, will stand in her way. 

There are two questions at issue here, each of the last moment to the 
honor and integrity of the republic. 

First. Shall this ¢ ‘layton Bulwer Treaty be fulfilled ? 

Secondly. Are we to repudiate engagements voluntarily entered into 
with the supreme government of Nicaragua, inasmuch as we very rashly 
made them without having previously entreated permission from his arro- 
gancy, plenipotentiary Chatfield ? 

These questions, it may be, the administration is too impotent, or too 
far committed, to determine. They are, however, no longer to be shirked. 
It is said, and it yet may be urged, that it is a rigorous rule with our 
government never to interfere with the quarrels of other nations. The 
proposition applied to this case is false, evasive and contemptible. We 
have interfered. We have bound ourselves to Nicar: agua and to Eng- 
land, and England, in turn; bound herself to us. We have to fulfil our 
own obligations, and to compel others to observe theirs. If, through af- 
fectation of a sickly morality, or a mistaken sense of the interests of 
peace, we fail in e ither, we had ‘be stter abdicate our sovereignty, and creep 
under the protecting flag of the pirate of the seas, disqualified by our 
own feebleness and faithlessness to undertake any function of nationhood. 
We did interfere—we gave our solemn guarantee. We must redeem it, 
or be for ever accursed, our name a*by-word, our faith the expression of 
obliquity and double dealing. What was the meaning of this Clayton 
treaty? Was any interest of ours at stake? Was it uncalled-for in- 
termeddling in a question of child’s play? Was it a game of push-pins, 
invented to beguile the idleness of a couple of dexterous or lazy urchins ? 
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Or were they in earnest, those sage diplomatists, and did they, in good 
faith, pledge their respective countries to a convention, embracing the 
gravest interests of mankind ? 

If the latter, surely this peddling and mystery, and shrugs and nods, are 
pitiful. “Tis stitching fig-leaves to shelter us against the arctic snows. 
We are told to hold in our breath, and shuffle, and wink, and dissemble, 
and speak of anything and everything but that which is thrust in 
our faces, and which, sooner or later, must be dealt with. A commission 
of inquiry is suggested. “Send cool-headed statesmen down to the tropic 
on a voyage of discovery,” say the peace-makers. Certainly, if you can- 
not elsewhere determine whether the cabinet were fit subjects for a writ 
“de lunatico inquirendo.” When you see a robber at your desk, appro- 
priating your dollars, issue a commission of inquiry to see whether he 
came in by the door or by the window. Satisfy yourself lest you may 
make a fatal mistake, compromising the peace-preservation society, sit- 
ting on the banks of the Elbe. By all means; but the robber will, mean- 
time, have secured his booty. : 

But if the government be inadequate to its duties, it is meet the coun 
try should know how far it has proceeded, what it has attempted, and 
what it has failed in. It is now nearly twelve months since this treaty 
was ratified, and every mail brings fresh intelligence of some new viola- 
tion of it. During some part of that time the government has been 
hood-winking the country ; while the plenipotentiary and the omnipotent 
Secretary were practicing the Scotch fiddle, to the tune of “caw me, caw 
thee,” assurances were given the people, on perfectly current authority, 
that certain gambols of one Fred. Chatfield were severely rebuked by 
his government. The “giant intellect” was represented, not as in the 
lion’s den, but in a kennel, with numerous snappish eur dogs barking at 
his heels—not one of whom could even scrape that triple armor of a “just 
cause,” in which he was encased. It would be treason to the “lustre of 
his eye” to suppose it was ever clouded, when vigil was to be kept by 
the imperilled honor of the country. As Jong as these assurances were 
of current value, and while, for hospitality’s sake, it was not meet to in- 
terrupt good fellowship, the senate properly exhibited very profound indiffer- 
ence. Now, however, that the season of merriment is over, and Mr. 
Chatfield, we beg his arrogancy’s pardon, Fred. Chatfield, piqued at his 
supremacy being questioned, developes at once the fullness of his author- 
ity, and the ultimate limits of his condescension, in regard to the bound- 
aries of Mosquitia, possibly that body may not deem it unworthy of 
their plethoric dignity to institute some inquiry on this subject. 

Before recording this recent memorial of the conciliatory spirit of Fred. 
Chatfield, representing Victoria Regina, of Great Britain and Ireland, we 
are tempted to re-produce a spicy letter of his Eminence the Plenipoten- 
tiary to his “ ¢rusty and well-beloved councillor. Vere it is, verbum verbo. 


[Sir Henry Bulwer to Fred. Chatfield.] 


+ Wasmineton, Feb. 26, 1850. 
‘Dear Si1r,—I trust that you will have settled the question of claims before 
the order for evacuating Tiger Island arrives. I know that it is difficult to deal 
with such people on matters of justice, if you cannot keep before their eyes the 
ultimate argument of force, and I feel exceedingly for your position, with such 
a gentleman as Squier ‘* making capital” at your elbow. But pray let me take 
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the liberty of suggesting to you that it is well always to consider not only what 
you think should be done for the particular interest you have in hand, but what 
your government, which has so many interests to consider, will back you in 
doing ; since, to make a step forwards, if subsequently it is to be made back- 
wards, only renders matters worse. I would not, also, let Mr. Squier’s mis- 
doings hurry you too much out of the line which you would otherwise pursue. 
His conduct is generally disapproved of here; and 1 know that the State 
department has formally disapproved of it. 

‘‘ Neither do I think that this government has at the present moment the 
views you seem inclined to credit it fur. \Jtis however a weak government, and 
being suspected by the popuiar party, is ever afraid of seeming in favor of any 
policy that is unpopular. Thus, though its intentions may be trusted, its course 
cannot be relied upon. Attempts are being made to settle the Mosquito business. 
I think they may succeed: they ought to do so. We have every wish to aid 
in constructing a canal—that is, in protecting its construction and guarantying 
its security when constructed. Nor have we any great interest in the Mos- 
quito protectorate, or any selfish object to serve by maintaining it. Sut we 
ought not and I believe will not abandon it dishonorably, nor permit the Nicara- 
guans, whom we have expelled therefrom, to be again masters of the San Juan, 
These are my private opinions, but I think you may like to know them. | have 
defended your conduct here as to Tiger Island, on the ground that it was pro- 
voked by Squier; but it was too ‘ go ahead.’ ni 

And here the compliment thereof : 


[Fred. Chatfield to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Nicaragua.] 
GuaTtemaLa, Thursday, Dec, 5, 1850. 


‘Sir: The frequent overtures which, in the name of Her Majesty, the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, acting on behalf of the King of Mosquito, 
have been made tothe Republic of Nicaragua, with a view to determine, by a 
solid agreement, the boundary between the Dominions of the King of Mosquito 
and the Territories of the Republic of Nicaragua, have been systematically 
rejected. Her Britannic Majesty judges that the interest and convenience of 
beth parties require that this point should no longer remain unsettled ; and asa 
proof of the conciliatory spirit which animates Her Britannic Majesty on this 
subject, it has been determined that the frontiers of the King of Mosquito on the 
side of the Republic’ of Nicaragua, and of Nicaragua on the side of Mos- 
quito, shall be such as they were on the 13th September, 1821, when Nicaragua, 
asapartof the ancient kingdom of Guatemala, declared its independence of 
the Spanish monarchy. * * * : * 

“« The imperfect geographical knowledge of the interior of Central America 
opposes for the present a considerable difficulty to the determination of the 
latitude and longitude of the places along the eastern and north-eastern border of 
Nicaragua; but circumstances require that the general line of boundary should 
be made known, which the Government of Her Majesty are prepared to assert 
for the Mosquito King. 

“The undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge de Affaires in Central 
America, has the honer to declare to the Minister of Foreign Relations of the 
Supreme Government of Nicaragua, that the general boundary line of the 
Mosquito Territory begins at the Northern extremity of the boundary line, 
between the district of Tegueigalpa in Honduras, and the jurisdiction of New 
Legovia, in Nicaragua, and after following the northern frontier of New Lego- 
via, it runs along the south-eastern limit of the District of Matagalpa and 
Chontales, and thence in an eastern course, until it reaches the Machuca 
Rapids, on the River San Juan. 

‘In conclusion, the undersigned has to state, that the boundaries above 
described are those which divide the two countries ; but he repeats that Her 
Majesty’s Government continues willing to treat and agree with the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua for the final settlement of these questions, on an amicable 
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and permanent basis; and the undersigned trusts that the Government of 
Nicaragua will see the policy of coming to a friendly understanding with the 
Mosquito Government, for it is obvious that no canal or any other improved 
mode of transit across the Isthmus can well be established before the difficulty 
raised by Nicaragua on this point is put an end lo. 

“The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to the, 


&c., &c. 


** (Signed) Frep. CHAtTFIELp.” 


As commentary to the above, we subjoin in a note, the grounds on 
which the British navy, at this man’s behest, blockade the coasts and 
harbors of two ns but weak nations. The main reason is, 
that the Government at St. Salvador refused to publish a decree, declaring 
in solemn form, that the strictures of certain newspapers on His High 
Mightiness were libellous and false. It will be seen that he here br aks 
quite new diplomatic ground, likely to complicate the relations between 
all civilized states. As one of its earliest consequences, we appre chend a 
pronunciamento from the capital, designating our own criticism on this 
autocrat of the Isthmus as utterly profane, and flatly blasphemous ; or if 
such anathema be not fulminated, and promptly, the union jack will be 
seen in the bay determining with the most conciliatory and winning 
gruffness, what vessel shall or shall not enter the harbor, until such times 
as we learn to come to an “ amicable” arrangement, that is, subscribe with- 
out dissent and without murmur to every syllab le of the Chatfield logic, 
unsound, arrogant and offensive though it be; yea, and not only subse ribe 
with our proper hand to a gross lie, ‘but proclaim to all mankind that the 
said Dragoman Chatfield is the most just, generous, polite, obliging and 
considerate of negotiators. And here, let us be permitted to hint, that 
the projected commission to Central America should institute due inquiry 
into the character of those libels which have been silenced by a cannonade, 
and report thereupon for the benefit, edification and instruction of all 
irreverent journalists, who, in their ignorance of the proper deference due 
to the representative of majesty, may involve the country in a confla- 
gration, such as has not been witnessed since the fall of Troy. 

In dealing with this harlequin Chargé, we have unconsciously run into 
badinage. It is almost impossible to avoid it, when we see momentous 
questions of public policy, in which the interests of the world are more 
or less involved, and to which the name, and faith, and honor of the United 


“Nore.—I proceed to make a formal demand that reparation for the following 
injuries be immediately made : 

“1st. I demand of the Government of Sau Salvador the promulgation of an 
act or decree, pledging itself to execute faithfully, in letter and in spirit, all 
the articles of the two contracts made by Don Miguel Montoya and Don Juan 
Antonio Alvarado, Commissioners of the Governor of San Salvador, with me, 
Charge d’Affaires of Her Britannic Majesty, on board the steamboat Gorgon, 
in the Port of La Union, Nov. 12, 1849. 

“2d. I demand that the Government of San Salvador address a letter to 
Don Marcos Idigoras, English Consularagentin San Salvador, relieving him from 
the exercise of the policy” which he has been compelled to use by or rder of the 
Government. (!) 

“ 3d. ieee that the,Government of San Salvador direct a letter to me, 
as Charge d’Affaires of Her Majesty, contradicting the notoriously false asser- 
tions which the public prints of San Salvador have frequently published respect- 
ing the conduct of the British Government and its functionaries. (!)” 
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States are irrevocably committed, “hip, hip, hurraed, ” among mellow 
Anglo Saxons, or rudely sneered at in ill-tempered and offensive di- 
plomatic correspondence, by a hair-brained subordinate. But the facts 
presented require a graver consideration. The first is, that Sir Henry 
Bulwer, while feasted at Washington, and followed for the tie of his 
cravat, and the cut of his coat-skirts, and lionized as the pink of chivalry 
and gentility, coolly sat to his desk, and in a confidential communication 
to his man-of-all- work, insulted and betrayed the men he had either 
cajoled or seduced. “I am sure of the government,” he says, “ but they 
are weak, and if you proceed too openly, they would be unable to resist 
the sentiment of the country ; therefore, be f false and fawning, but sure of 
hold.” 

In this version of the famous epistle, we may have made the insult 
and the treachery more apparent and palpable. But we have not in the 
least changed their character. That they are there, unmistakable and 
emphatical, no rational man will deny. The question then is, did Sir 
Henry write the letter, or did he not? It has been whispered he did not ; 
and when interrogated, he is said to have answered by another inter- 
rogatory—is it possible that I could be suspected of anything so extra- 
vagant ? 2 So exac tly said Mrs. Manning to her accomplice, ‘when disc ‘ussing 
the meditated murder of her paramour— Who would ever suspect us of 
a crime so awful?” If our memory serve us faithfully, we think we have 
read in the writings of the diploms itist’s accomp lished brother , something 
like the same sentiment. “Villains, upon system, regard the enormity of 
a crime as one of their greatest safeguards,” Even if the novelist did 
not immortalize this sentiment, it is nevertheless true ; and it must have 
been present to Sir Henry’s mind, if the thought occurred to him, that 
his letter would be detected and exposed, That he did write the letter, 
therefore, is as indisputable, notwithstanding such denial, as that it is 
insulting and treasonable—treasonable towards those whose infid« lity to 
their own trusts he reveals. What they did in respect to this ; what 
explanations they demanded and received; it is fit, and it is time, the 
Senate, the House, and the public should know. 

The next fact is the Clayton treaty. 

That it was mutually ratified ev erybody knows. That it contained 
the following stipulation, ever body knows : 


“* Article I. The governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare, that neither the one nor the other will ever colonize or occupy, or as- 
sume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, 
or any part of Central America; nor will either make use of any protection 
which etther affords, or may afford, or any alliance which either has, or may have, 
to or with any state or people, for the purpose of occupying or colonizing Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, or the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of 
assuming or exercising dominion over the same.” 


That the express and well-understood meaning of this stipulation was, 
that Great Britain should neither take nor keep, “either in her own or any 
other person’s name, one foot-of land in Central America ; everybody 
knows, also—Mr. Clay ton has proclaimed this in the most positive and 
distinct terms. 

That Fred. Chatfield has the entire sanction of his government in open- 

repudiating the treaty, and making demands inconsistent with its letter 
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and spirit, and most obvious meaning, everybody, who is not a knave or 
an idiot, must admit. 

That the United States negotiated a treaty with Nicaragua, distinctly 
guaranteeing to protect the proposed route of the canal, perfectly recog- 
nizing the rights of Nicaragua over and to the precise territory now indi- 
cated in the Chatfield protocol, as that which her majesty the queen is 
prepared to assert Sambo’s title to, everybody well knows. 

What England means to do, and i is openly ‘doing, then, is this: 

First—To repudiate and abjure the stipulations to whichshe had set 
her hand and seal—She said in the treaty, “J will not colonize the Mos- 
quito coast.” | will not make use of my protectorate or alliance with any 
person which I have or may have, to colonize the Mosquito coast. 
She says now, through her official, “I am prepared to assert such and 
such a boundary, in the name of the Mosquito King, on the said Mos- 
quito coast.” 

And Secondly—To compel this republic to sneak out of her obliga- 
tions to Nicaragua, and become false as herself—* It is obvious there can 
be no canal unless you agree to my terms,” says Fred. Chatfield, in the 
name of his queen. 

Out of this position there is no snivelling. Hems and haws, and pa- 
tience and oiliness, will not avail. There stand the States, in the face 
of the world, pledged to an undertaking, which they cannot repudiate 
without perjury, or shrink from without cowardice. This will, perhaps, 
be called’ bluster. Be it so. When a man is met on the highway, and 
called a cut-throat and a coward,—when he is told that he must eat his 
own promise, and the friend, to whom he made that promise, is knocked 
down and stamped on in his pres sence, he does not usually measure his 
phrases or polish his indignation, unless, indeed, he is a goose-livered 
eraven. We do not yet admit that it has come to this wi ith our country. 

There may be, and there are, quaking drivellers, whose highes t ambition 
it is to imitate well-bred and fashionable deceivers, who think Pi is no 
merit in any but a tortuous course, and true English only in ambiguous 
language. They do not represent America. They belie and scandalize 
her real sentiments. In this instance she has waited and borne as far as 
it was becoming in her to do. Her government was her guarantee that 
she would suffer no dishonor. She afforded to it her unhesitating confi- 
dence, in the face of facts of the most startling kind. These facts now 
assume a complexion which would render further indifference perilous, 
if not criminal ; and the country turns, with unanimous accord, to the 

Senate, in the hop e that it will step between it and disgrace. The major- 

ity of that august assembly are bound to interfere by association, by con- 

viction, and by hope. The y are bound to insist on distinct and full ex- 
planations. It is in such a crisis the Constitution intended their patriot- 
ism should be invoked ; it is in such a crisis the people, whose trustees 
they are, should demand that they shield them from infamy, Their time 
has come; it may pass from them, and pass for ever. 
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THE DUTY OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Tue hope of immortality is the sustaining principle which animates 
the Christian. For a glorious future, in an unknown and uncertain bliss- 
ful region, the wisest and best of men have willingly and gladly sacrificed 
comforts, pleasures, honors, and even life itself. It is this belief that has 
nerved the arm of the Mahometan, stifled the dying groans of the Hindoo, 
sustained the persecuted Hebrews, amid the multitude of calamities that 
have been showered upon them, and comforted the martyr at the stake. 

But a far inferior motive will not, unfrequently, produce a train of 
equally difficult actions, alike requiring all the energy of body, and the 
strength of purpose, which characterize those before mentioned. Those 
whose aim is a glorious immortality, are few in number; for the steps 
that lead thereunto, are not over the prostrate bodies of opposing ene- 
mies ; but every tread crushes some selfishness, personal indulgence, 
criminal or vain appetite. 

They are the avenues that lead to the Temple of Fame that we see 
crowded with such restless, striving multitudes, each endeavoring, by any 
means, to surpass his ne ighbor, and thus make of life a mean, contempt 
ible, constant strife of bitterness, envy and despair. Still content, if not 
reaching the certain goal during the career of life, with the hope of a 
niche and an obituary. 


“To blaze with guilty glare thro’ future time, 
Eternal beacons of consummate crime.” 


The object of history is twofold. First, to give an accurate account of 
past events, and secondly, to hold up the lofty deeds and high endeavors 
of those who have gone before, for the commendation of the world, and 
as an example for all to imitate, and strive to attain. ‘Truthfulness is, 
therefore, indispensable. The writer cannot, in justice to himself, or his 
subject, commence his task with preconceived views or opinions, which 
he is anxious to maintain, and to do which, a vitiated judgment, or a 
fraudulent wilfulness will warp f facts to his desires. 

That portion of history which is denominated biography, has particular 
claims upon the historian, and truth here is but a matter of honesty, for 


it is often the sole reward which the unfortunate subject may receive for 
all his trials and sufferings, as it is, also, occasionally, the only punish- 
ment for intentional error and well-guarded vice. It was for this “ bub- 
ble reputation,” that he endured even unto the end, and now to rob him 
of this, is far more grievous than the sin of the pick poe ket. 

But no man liveth for himself alone. His name, his deeds, and the 
results that he has effected—the st ps by which he rose to eminence, or 
descended to infamy, are the world’s. His life is a lesson to mankind, 
and futurity may play over the game which he lived; see where the mis- 
move was made, and learning by his experience, shun similar errors in 
their own conduct. The author has not, therefore, a moral right, from 
any partiaiity to the subject of his biography, either to conceal the de- 
viations, or to put a false gloss upon the faults of one who belongs to the 
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world’s history. It may be kindness on the part of the author, showing 
a warm heart. Amability is truly a pleasant trait, but the justice of in- 
flexible Cato is far-‘more praiseworthy. 

The oft-repeated, “de mortuis nil, nisi bonum,” has not only been the 
cause, or the apology, for very great falsehood, but has, also, done a vast 
amount of injury. The unworthy deeds of any distinguishe individual 
should not be passed over in silence, but, on the contrary, should be the 
more sedulously pointed out and noticed, as errors that should be shun- 
ned. ‘lhe more elevated the man, the more conspicuous are his actions; 
and when his character is held up as a pattern to youth, without reproba- 
ting his vices—they are, however unwittingly, virtually endorsed and ap- 
yroved, Were this more generally done, history would not only be 
more truthful, but more beneficial. How few biogr: ap hies of those who 
are distinguished in the battle-field, in the forum, or in the pulpit even, 
have that moral lesson drawn from them, which they are so capable of 
teaching ! Who speak 9 in other than most a} ologe tic tones, of the sen- 
sualism of Nelson, Swift; who has said aught against the repeated false- 
hoods of Walter Scott, to conceal the facts of his authorship ? And Burns’ 
numerous faults are passed by, with scarce a mention. 

ven now, just in our midst, is a memorable instance. The most 
gifted genius, in some respects, that America has produced, was picked 
up in a gutter, and died in a public hospital of delirium tremens, after a 
life, which, in every respect, in the commitment of every profligacy, was 
a war against the world, his own nature, and his God! A man, endued 
with the greatest gifts, personal beauty, and the highest mental powers, 
prostituting everything to the animal, to himself. And he died, as the fool 
dieth, without a friend—at least but one—without a virtue—without a 
single, solitary, redeeming trait of character. But his life, too, is written, 
with scarce a mention of his faults, or salved over with th ithet of 
frailties; and truth, and the lessons which should be drawn from them, 
are staved off. with “de mortuis nil, nisi bonum.” 


From the = of the gifted Campbell, one of those great minds that 


serve to render England illustrious, and whose words cling around the 
heart, and mount to the lips of the lover of the English tor —whose 
eloquent thoughts cheer the soul of every one capable of receiving lofty 
impressions and incitements to duty—from the lips of this great poet, 
what lesson should we draw? Does his greatness render his known hab- 
its of intemperance unnoticeable? Or should we not rather point to the 
world the fault, which has ruined the greatest men of the world, and 
guard them against it? But the gloss of the biography has hidden the 
fault, and his convivial habits are examples of sin to coming time, which 
may be pardoned if the possessor but achieves sufficient greatness, and 


has a friet d to write his memoirs. 

We might say the same of the silver-tongued Elia. Ought it not to be 
said? At the present day, authors of celebrity are all around us. Praised 
) lation. Does 


} 


and caressed by the world, their station is an object of emu 
not personal intercourse show, that but few are the same in public and in 
private—that they have two characters —are, perchance, most moral wri- 
ters, (because that style alone pays,) but most profligate men? Should 
not biography give this twofold life? It is this peculiarity that renders 


peoek Johnson the greatest biography extant, and one that in its 
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truthfulness, as far as the Dr. himself is concerned, established it a model 
for future writers. 
It is no wonder, in view of such circumstances, that it is written: 


‘That glory long has made the sages smile ; 

*Tis something, nothing, words, illusion, wind— 
Depending more upon the historian’s style 

‘Than on the name a person leaves behind.” 


These remarks have been prompted by the recent reading of several 
biographies and portrait sketches, among which may be enumerated 
Irving’s Goldsmith, Macauley’s History, Life of Southey by his son-in- 
law, and Beattie’s Life of ( ‘ampbe sl. 

Whatever feeling living authors may have for each other while living, 
it is true they have but little jealousy for the dead. The grave seems 
not only to wipe off the tradesman’s account, and discharges the trouble- 
some dun from his harrassing duty, but metamorphoses the queruldus, 
envious backbiter into a strong defender and champion. ‘The clanship of 
talent is tardy in its appearance. Nevertheless, it comes, and no clan- 
ship is more strenuous in its action. Burns, Byron and Goldsmith, who, 
while living, were the butt for the venom of malicious men, who cer- 
tainly had an abundance of faults, and many glaring immoralities, which 
are deserving of strong reprobation, are now so over-whitened in their 
portraiture, that, could they behold themselves, they would imagine they 
were caricatured. 

It was a matter of regret, in reading Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, so 
beautifully told, so full of the true spirit of candor in most respects, that 
one finds this excellent specimen of what biography should be, marred 
by a premedit: ted design of the author to, not only excuse, but deny, 
the faults which belong to Goldsmith’s charac ‘ter. So far as the author 
has put a correct light upon the ungenerous seitictinets of Boswell, he did 
well. The detractions which this litthe mind conceived, should be cor- 
rected, but the ease with which the cobweb falsehood was swept away, 
seems to have embol lened the author to deny the existence of any faults 
in the character of his subject. That he hi id those of a serious nature, 
few deny. The ideas of meum and tuum were never implanted in his breast, 
and even in what was denominated his generostty, the neglect of an early, 
correct education, is manifest. When moved by a pitiful tale, told often 
with barefaced effrontery by some brazen wanton, thoughtless of the 
debts which he himself owed —thoughtless that the money in his pocket 
was not his own—thoughtless, alike of the present and the future—un- 
taught by the past—he emptied his purse with prodigal hand. But this 
is passed by as most excusable, because it was charity. Put yourself, 
dear reader, in the situation of Goldsmith’s creditor, and ask what would 
be his opinion. His poor washerwoman, certainly, thought that charity 
should begin at home. Should such actions be applauded, and held up 
to be copied by youth? Then, too, his organs of vs anity and ostent ition 
were worthy of a prince. His dk bts, at death, were $10,000! A man 
without wife or family, with no losses from failures in business or of 
friends, and having a debt of such magnitude! All squandered in eating, 
drinking, rich clothing, and “ generosities !” 

By speaking of a man’s good qualities, and few have none, in a be- 
coming manner, and omitting all mention of his faults, a good reputation 
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is easily acquired. Biography becomes eulogium, and its great end, truth, 
is not only lost, but falsehood is p ropag rated, 

One would suppose that the science of history was taught by the 
Romish Church, where every distinguished indiv idual was either a saint 
or a devil—one of whom could not be described as too pure, and in 
whom no fault could be found, and the other, whom no art could paint 
too black, and where purity could find no shadow, so dull was the 
gloom. 

A knowledge of human nature in the general, is absolutely necessary to 
an historian who deals in particulars. If he looks at mankind he will 
perceive that none are perfect. Imperfections, littlenesses, vices, apper- 
tain to every one. The reader of his panygeric arises from its perusal, 
perhaps yan igh = not improved. It has been to him but a fabulous 
story of a saint, or a fairy. He has missed the faults incident to human 
nature, which brings him in sympathy with it, and which has stripped from 
it its usefulness. 

If, as is frequently stated, “the greatest study of mankind is man,” a 
proper estimate of human character is the most valuable of all informa- 
tion. The nran of business may, and does find a habit of correctly valu- 
ing his fellow mortals; of judging of general habits by a few traits; of 
estimating, ngt only abilities, but morals, to be exceedingly valu: ible. 
The possession of this faculty y, which comes only by long study, and is, 
in a great degree, a natural « ceili as much so as memory or credulity, 
is valuable to himself alone. Its possession, or its want, aflects but him 
personally. But if he who is to teach, the historian who narrates and in- 
structs is wanting in this faculty, his productions will be, necessarily, 
very faulty. 

Most people are apt to judge from very slight data. A single instance 
of generosity will give the bestower the reputation of a generous, noble- 
hearted man, though deception might have caused the act. Necessary 
frugality is called parsimony, and sudden impulse, cou 


An ex amp le in point, is that of the sailor, as a class. On his arrival in 
port, with a pocket flush with the earnings of a long voyage, he hastes to 
some “ Sailor Boarding-house,” where the wine cup soon deprives him of 


all thought. He hastens out. intent upon some excur sion, and careless of 
all, lavishes his hard-earned gains upon the first applicant, regardless of 
the person or the cause. The squanderings of a drunken hour is ealled 
open-t 1eartedness, and the sailor, generally devoid of almost every correct 
principle, is falsely hailed as a noble, generous man. [have seen hun- 
dreds of sailors, and in scenes that would show humanity, if any true re- 
mained, and am perfectly convinced, that as a class of our fellow-men, 
there is none inferior, in all moral qualities and impulses. May the at- 
tention bestowed upon them of late years be ripened into valuable fruits 
—not withered in the blossom! 

A block of tin may contain a grain of silver, yet the block is of tin— 
and a lump of silver may contain an alloy of tin, still the block is of sil- 
ver. Men should be judge d by the mass ‘of thei ir character, as Dr. John- 
son said. The sale “ Home, sweet home,” is a genuine piece of true 
poetry, yet the composer is not necessarily a poet. In fact, has he writ- 
ten anything else worthy of mention? The same might be said of 
Gray’s “ Elegy.” These were grains of silver in blocks of tin, Gold- 
smith’s character was far from being pure silver ;—then let the chemist 
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test the metals, and in his analysis show the good and the bad distinct, 
the one from the other. 

It is this analytic power that renders Macauley so pre-eminent. With 
unerring accuracy, he plainly “shows up” the characters of the great de- 
parted. Justice and truth seem to have directed him throughout the 
work, so far as now published, for however much we may doubt his state- 
ments, I think none can ascribe to him other than good intentions. He 
does not destroy our interest in those whose errors are pointed out to us, 


but rather increases, for he verifies the beautiful close of Irving’s Life of 


Goldsmith, “ Where eminent talent is united to spotless virtue, we are 
awed and dazzled into admiration, but our admiration is apt to be cold 


and reverential; while there is something in the harmless infirmities of 


the great, but erring individual, that P le ad touchingly to our nature; and 
we turn more kindly towards the object of our idolatry, when we find 
that, like ourselves, he is mortal and is frail.” 

It was kindness of heart that prevented Irving from telling the whole 
truth—but is the falsity the less to be reprobated ? 

Within a short time the “ use of great men” has been_a problem, which 
many have attempted to solve. From the pulpit and the desk of the 
lecture-room, the subject has been discussed, and it would sometimes ap- 
pear as if words were intended for any and every other purpose than to 
convey ideas. But the answer is given in few words. ‘The great good, 
stand at the turning points of our lives, like guide-posts for the stranger, 
ever directing us, with silent finger, to the path in which, with undoubting 
step, we should cheerfully pursue our way. The great bad, like beacon- 
towers, are erected high above us. The reflection of their brilliant, but 
wicked deeds, upon our minds, illuminating, show the march of the de- 
ceitful enemy. ‘They are the buoys on the ocean of life, pointing here to 
perilous quicksands, where some vain-glorious man of war sank, in all the 
plenitude of his power ; or, m: urking there, the dangerous, hidden rocks, on 
which a well-manned trader, richly freighted with treasures of intellect, 
and wafted on by warm kcteed and brilliant aspirations, had been ship- 
wrecked. The damaged fragments that remain, alone, show the wealth 
that was lost. 

The false biographer, who palli ites vice and smooths over error, there- 
by leading the voiith of future times through sin and deception, saying, 
that by this way greatness is achieved and glory attained, is but a gal- 
lows-deserving wrecker, who hoists false signals, and kindles deceitful 
watch-fires, luring on the noble vessel from the smooth sea and safe har- 
bor, to dangerous trial with the ete to desperate struggle with con- 
trary currents, anon buoyed up by hopeful tides, but too often left in 
their retreat, stranded on the beach, 

There is a duty we owe to the living, which far outstrips that which 
is due to the dead. That duty should be done fi aithfully, fearlessly, The 
path is not without its hora and the biographer must expect his allot- 
ment, This he must endure with patie nee, quieted on his way by the re- 
formed direction, “ De mortuis nil, nisi verum.” 





—_ 





The Last of the Piquods. 





THE LAST OF THE PIQUODS. 


ConneEcTICUT, another New-E.ngland State, was a delegation from Massachusotts. Their search was 


rewarded by rich lands, and aterrible enemy. A 


right of civilization to seize on their huntiug-groun: 


A confederate army from Plymouth and Connecti 
attack the strongest position of the Piquods, where 


native tribe--the Piquods—not comprehending the 
Is, resolved to resist its eucroachments. 

it marched against them. ‘Their first design was te 
their chief in person commanded. But fearing it 


was impregnable, they changed that purpose; and the Piquods, who deemed their retirement the evacw 


ation of their territory, changed the appliances aud thouglits of battle to those of rejoicing and revelry. 


The treachery of a native, revealed the fact to the r 


stiring enemy. ‘Their resoluiion was at once taken, 


and at dawn of day, upon that revelling camp of deluded warriors, broke the shock and shout of battle; 


and, though that shock was well answered by a fier 
which most of them fell, fled, aud that nation was 


e valor, the Piquods, after a desperate struggle, in 
scattered, nought remaining to them of home and 


household gods forever after.--- Abridged History of Amertca. 


In the depths of the forest the Piquod hath found 

Matted moss for his lair, and a trail for his hound, 

And as true as the sunbeam and fleet as the wind 

Doth his keen arrow speed to the heart of the hind; 

And as bright as the eagle's, and fierce as the 
storm, 

Is the flash of his eye and the sweep of his form; 

When for love or for vengeance, he springs to th’ 
embrace 

Of the spouse of his heart, or the foe of his race. 





Who so strainingly tests the low murmuring wind, 

As her red lover rests on her bosom reclined ? 

Every light echo questioning, lest, on his sleep, 

The soft, treacherous footstep of Pawnee should 
creep; 

Rut, ah! vain is her watchfulness, vain is her care! 

Fated maiden! already the sabre is bare; 

Aud the Pilgrim hath girt him with surplice and 
sword, 


For the blood of the Piquod is sweet to the Lord. 


Sleepless sentinel, keener than Pawnee’s or asp's, 

Is the treachery that steals round the bosom she 
‘ lasps 

"Tis the voice of the “missioned,” announcing sal- 
vation ; 

Must the weal of their souls cost the fall of her 
nation ¢ 

Has the cross that redeemcth, the gospel that saves, 

For the hunter no mercy ; no peace but the grave's ¢ 

Yet beware, pious Pilgrim, there lurks for thee 
danger, 

Ere his father-fields pass to the hands of the 
stranger. 


Hark! the broad valleys ring with the voice of his 
wrath, 

And the tomahawk gleams on the missioner’s path— 

He who fled to these wilds, that his spirit may wing 

To its Maker its way, like the breeth of the sprin 

Unencumbered, unchecked, unconfined, uncontrol- 
led, 

As the lightniug’s red volume by tempests unrolled. 

But alas! scarce unfettered, he forges again 

For his brother the links of his own riven chain. 


And alas that the wreath which bespeaks his re- 
nown 

Should be fretted with thorns for martyrdom's 
crown ; 

And alas! that on yon lonely watcher should loom 

From the standard of merey—a national doom; 

Thatentombed in the carnage. field's ditches should 


lie, 





The young heroes whose glories she tracks in the 
sky, 

And that there, in the name of “perfection” and 
“ grace,” 

Tortured, mangled and blasted, should perish her 
ruce, 





But before the first blast of the war-trumpet’s 
hushed, 

From the forest, and mountain, and valley have 
rushed— 

With the stillness of night and the strength of the 
waive, 

And the grandeur of right, rushed the young and the 
brave; 

Rush’d the grandsire and grandchild, the matron 
and maid, 

To be victors together, or victims low laid, 

sre their forefathers feasted of old, 

And fought, loved and revelled, for ages untold, 


Side by side ¥ 





‘ring challenge a shout of acclaim 
From the multitude bursts like a t-fed flame, 
And as fiercely the y grasp at their w pons to feo) 
Of the bowspring the strength, and the edge of the 


In their ansv 











teel. 

While invoking the ‘Greet Spirit” throned on his 
cloud, 

With red-lightning to wither that “ hypcerite 
cro vd, 


Who, from saints, into robbers and cut-throats had 
grown, 

And the heart of whose God must be pale as their 
own.” 


gut the forest hath traitors, the Pilgrim has gold, 
Faithful alles of cravens !—their life-blood is sold. 
Lo! his vanguard has halted! the foremost retire, 
With their proud colors droopit slackened 
their fire 
"Tis to hide in th 





» gorges like prowlers of night, 

There awaiting the darkness to envelop the fight, 

While the foresters, deeming all danger had past, 

Give to revel the night Fate had destined their 
last. 











fn the East the licht breaketh, and yet the carouss 

Of that frenzied excess no suspension allows, 

And the revellers scarce from unconsciousness 
woke, 

V’ hen the battle’s uproar on their merriment broke. 

Yet, surprised and deluded, unarmed and drunk, 

On the seene of ea:ousal their last hero sunk 

Dealing vengeance around, till his heart’s latest 
thrill, 

In exulting defiance fore 











er grew still, 





Oh! Connecticut, bright is the sunshine on thee! 
Ol! Connecticut, broad are thy rivers and leal 
Oh! Connecticut, fair as thy sisters art thou, 
With a green wreath of beauty encircling thy brows 
| But the lilies that wave and the roses thut blow 
On thy summer-sheened face seem discolored with 
} woe, 
}And oli! may this blood, which hath soaked in thy 
soil, 
Shed no blight on thy verdure, or dearth on thy toi} 
Erranac. 
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q POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


i. x — 
4 LAWRENCE KEARNY, CAPTAIN U. 8. NAVY. 


Ir has always been a feature in our magazine, to bring forward the por- 
traits and biographical sketches of such individuals as have merited and 
| won the esteem of their countrymen; and we cannot conceal our opinion, 
| that such a course has been eminently advantageous to our readers, in 


Pre 


giving them a concise and clear statement of the merits of men w hose 
names have become “familiar to the ear as household words.” Men of 
talent, who have associated their names with deeds of greatness, and to 
whom popular attention has been attracted—men of genius who are toil 


ing up— 


wt ce a II 


“ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 


eae 


are pointed out in this portion of the Review, that their constituents and 
the world may perceive their merits, and encourage them in their efforts, 


ne A te Re 


For this purpose, we have not chosen any distinct class or party, but 

have selected our subjects from among those whose exploits, in whatever 
field, have become worthy of distinction. True, the political party whose te 
doctrines we espouse ¢ and maintain, has provided the greatest number of a 


subjects ; but still, the army, the benc h and the bar, ‘have each been re- 
presented. He sretofore, the navy alone, of all our national institutions, 
has been glanced over; but we propose to remedy this defect, by intro- 
ducing to our readers with every op portunity, the names of such Naval 
Officers as have served their country with energy and ability. High on 
the list stands the subject of our present skete h, as will be demonstrated : 
by the facts and circumstances we are about to detail. 
Lawrence Kearny was born at Perth Amboy, Middlesex county, New 
Jersey, on the 30th of November, 1789. His father, Michael Ke arny, 
was the fourth son of P hilip Kearny, who died in‘1775. Michael Kearny 

married, in 1774, Elizabeth Lawre nce, the sister of the celebrated Captain 
Lawrence, who commanded the United States frigate Chesapeake, and 7 
who was killed in the well-known engagement between that‘ vesse] and : 
H. B. M. frigate Shannon. Mr. Kearny died in 1779, having had 
eight sons, seven of whom survived him. ‘The subject of the present 
sketch was the youngest child. Three of these children have been sea- 
men. Michael, who sailed from New-York in 1799, bound for the West t. 
Indies, and has never been heard from ; James, who sailed from the West 
Indies in 1811, and whose fate has been involved in like mystery ; and Law- 

. rence, of whom we are now writing. Under these circumstances, it ap- 

; peared a strange infatuation that led the latter to dare an element which 

had proved so unfortunate to two members of his family. As to this en- 

trance into the navy, a motive may be found; upon referring to that 

period, we find the date of his warrant is immediate ly after the unpro- 

voked attack upon the Chesapeake, and the impressment of some of her 

crew. ‘To this it may be supposed that some interest attached, for, to 
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say nothing of other great questions, it is found that one of his brothers 
was impressed into the British navy, and kept there four years, during 
the war with France. 

After a course of academic studies, Mr. Kearny, fired with the enthu- 
siasm which was then excited by naval exploits, urged on by the fact of 
his brother’s impressment, and allured by the prospect of a speedy war 
with Great Britain, growing out of vexed questions, among which was 
the “right of search,” enrolled his name upon ‘the navy list, ‘and was ene 
tered as a midshipman July 24th, 1807. He was ordered to New- York, 
and joined the gun-boat No. : 39, in the flotilla under command of Com- 
modore J. Rogers. In this capacity, and upon this station, he served 
during the “ ‘Non Intercourse” and “ Embargo” difficulty. 

The “‘gun-boat” system was a kind of service, and a measure of gov- 
ernment, in no wise calculated to inspire young officers with either pride 
or love of the service; neither did it aflord to elder officers a propor- 
tionate increase to the stock of glory, which gallant services in the affair 
with Tripoli, and that with France, had built up for them. It was the re- 
verse of everything great and noble, and shed about as little credit on 
the country and her institutions for defence, as it did glory or renown 
upon the naval actors themselves, who, obnoxious to the commercial in- 
terests, hooted at in the streets, and scandalized and insulted by every 
one, could not do otherwise than conceive a distaste for a service unpro- 
ductive of anything, except unmerited insult. 

The true defer iders of a country are more than mere mercenary wretches ; 
they are actuated by higher principles, and soar to nobler purposes ; ever 
ready to shed their blood in their country’s service, they, naturally enough, 
look for generous sympathy in return. oe where, on the contrary, 
they reccive only insult and contumely, it is not to be wondered that 
they should lose the higher actuating prine ‘ple s, and seek to escape a ser- 
vitude, conte mptible, if not ignominious, It may be easily imagined 
with what a feeling of relief Mr. Kearny received orders, in 1809, to 
join the Constitution frigate, then starting for a cruise along the coast, 
from which vessel he was transferred to the President frigate, in the same 
service. In 1810, we find him on board the U. 8. Schooner Enterprise, 
bound for New-Orleans, under command of B. F. Reed. The Enterprise 
sailed from New-York October 10th; but, before she had been out many 
days, met with a heavy gale, and being dismasted and otherwise crippled, 
put into Norfolk in distress ; her officers and crew proceeded to Charles- 
ton in the Schooner Ploughboy, and, shortly afterwards, the former ves- 
sel, having been repaired, re: wched the same place under command of 
Lieut. Johnston Blakely. Mr. Kearny again joined this vessel, and re- 
mained in her, cruising upon the Southern station, until the winter of 
1811, when she returned to W ashington, was hauled up and converted 
into a brig. In June, 1812, under the command of Lieut. Blakely, she 
sailed from W ashington, having on board General Wilkinson and suite as 
passengers, for New-Orleans. It is a somewhat curious coincidence that, 
upon the 18th of June, 1812, the very day on which war was declared 
against Great Britain, the Enterprise spoke the British frigate Southamp- 
ton, and sloop of war Sappho, in the Gulf Stream, off the Bahama Islands, 
Mr. Kearny was then among her officers. Had this circumstance oc 
curred a few days later, it is more than probable that the vessel would 
_ been captured, and her officers, crew and passengers made prisoners 
of war. 
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However, to proceed, the vessel arrived safely at New-Orleans, but in 
August, 1812, in a hurricane, she was thrown high and dry upon the Levee 
below the city; after this, Mr. Kearny proceeded to St. Mary’s, Ga., 
and thence upon leave to Washington, asking an appointment to the 
frigate Constitution, then being fitted for sea. ‘This application was unsuc- 
cessful, the vessel having her full complement of officers and men ; but he 
was ordere .d to the command of the U. 8, Schooner ( ‘aroline, fourteen guns, 
then at Charleston,S. C. Immediately upon his arrival at Charleston, Mr. 
Kearny assumed his jirst command. He was not destined to long in- 
activity, for he almost immediately started in pursuit of a British pri- 
vateer, (the Brilliant, fifteen guns,) off Bull’s Bay. While in pursuit of 
that vessel, he fell in with one of his majesty’s frigates, and, from being 
& pursuer, turned into a fugitive, and was chased into Port Royal, 8. C. 
It was only by unceasing vigilance, and the appliance of an acute 
knowledge of nav igation, that he escaped from his formidable enemy. 

Upon his arrival at Charleston, Mr. sg arny was superseded in the com- 
mand of the Caroline by Commander J. D. ‘Henly, and ordered to the 
Schooner Ferret, of six or eight guns. In this vessel he cruised upon the 
southern coast, until February 2d, 1813, when the Ferret fell in with 
two British Sloops of War, was chased into Stone Inlet, ran upon the bar 
at that place, and was totally lost, her officers and crew narrowly escaping. 
Mr. Kearny then took command of the Schooner Nonsuch, of 
fourteen guns. His cruise in this vessel was not of long duration. Her 
escape from one of the enemy’s frigates, the Lacedemonian, was some- 
what miraculous. The chase was long ; occasionally, shot from the 
enemy’s bow guns passed by, and sometimes over, the Nonsue h; but 
the latter vend pursued her course directly towards the land, into shoal 
water, and near the breakers, where it was evident the frigate could not 
follow her. She had been lightened by throwing her battery into the 
sea, and thus enabled to ap proach nearer the shore. When the ene my 
was rapidly approaching, a heavy squall from the land, and the danger of 
too near an approach to the shoals, forced the frigate to tack, and taking 
advantage of this movement, the schooner escaped. In tacking, the 
frigate fired a parting broadside, in the hope of reaching the schooner; 
but the squall had laid her over nearly on her beam ends, elev: ating the 
guns to such a height that the shot passed over the schooner’s masthead, 
and fell harmless on the shore. 

Our subject, then a lieutenant commanding, under a commission dated 
March 6th, 1813, was ordered by Commander John H. Dent to command 
the flotilla of galleys and barges, in whie ; service he continued until the 
elose of the war, in 1815. It was while in this position that his services 
assumed a greater degree of celled. and won for him a considerable 
distinction. It is a fact well known, that, during his connection with the 
squadron on the southern station, very little, if any, valuable goods were 
plundered by theenemy. Of course, we do not claim the entire merit of 
this for one officer, but we will not hesitate to assert, that Mr. Kearny was 
second to none in efficiency and vigilance. One particular instance of his 
gallantry we cannot avoid mentioning, and abler hands than ours having 
already given it publicity, we take the liberty of extracting it entire for 
our present purposes : ; : 

“Tu January, 1813, while Captain Dent was at the North Edisto, he 
obtained information that a party of officers and men, belonging to the 
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‘Hebrus,’ Captain Palmer, was watering on one of the islands near the 
vicinity, and he directed Mr. Lawrence Kearny to proceed outside 
with three barges to cut them off, while a party of militia endeavored to assist 
them by land. The frigate was at anchor out of gun-shot; but, as soon as she 
perceived the design of the Americans, she fired guns, and made other signals 
of recall. when twoof the boats pulled towards her, and a tender that contained 
a strong party, attempted to pull out also. Fortunately, the wind shifted, 
bringing the Hebrus to windward of the American barges, it is true, but the 
tender to leeward of them. Discovering his advantage, Mr. Kearny de- 
termined to make a dash at the latter, regardless of the frigate, and the two 
boats that were palling off. The Hebrus, perceiving the danger in which the 
tender was placed, now made the greatest exertions to save her. Shots were 
fired nt, her own cutters to drive them: back to the assistance of the tender, anda 
third boat was sent from the frigate with the same object. She also opened her 
fire on the American barges with some effect, one of her shets taking off the 
head of a man at Mr, Kearny’s side. But this gallant officer, disre garding 
everything but his object, laid the tender close aboard i in the steadiest man- 
ner, and carried her off directly under the guns of the frigate to which she 
belonged. The Hebrus’ launch was also taken, the. people having hurried 
aboutd the tender when the alarm was given. ‘The latter had a carronade 
and six brass swivels in her, besides other arms. Mr. Kearny made about 
forty prisoners on this occasion. The Hebrus intercepting his return by the 
way he had come out, he carried his prize to the South Edisto. A few 
days later, Mr. Kearny, in the launch of the Hebrus, with a crew of twenty 
men, went out and captured a tender belonging to the Severn, having on board 
between thirty and forty men 

“ Handsomer exploits of the sort were not performed during the war."* 

“The services and professional character of Captain Kearny, who is still 
living, are much better known to the navy than tothe country. This gentle- 
man was put in situations of command and responsibility, soon after he entered 
the service, in 1807; and, while a lieutenant, he, probably, had commanded 
vessels longer than any captain on the list. He commanded the Enterprise 
many years, as a lieutenant, and, before he was made a master and commander, 
had passed about ten years in separate commands. In the Mediterranean, at a 
much later day, it was said of this officer, that his ship, the Warren, 20, had 
done more to suppress piracy, than all the other vessels, French, Engli ish, Ameri- 
can, and Russian, united. Captain Kearny’s mother was a sister of the re- 
gretted Lawrence.’’+ 


prise first mentioned was one of great difficulty and danger; the close 
proximity of the frigate, and the superiority of “numbers and armament 
in the enemy’s boats, were sufficient in themeelves to have deterred many 
a young officer from the hazardous experiment, which, in this instance, ter- 
minated so successfully. In Niles’ Re ister, vol. vii., p- 382, for Febru- 

y 11, 1815, we find published a ge from Commander Dent to the 
Hon. § cretary of the Navy, giving an account of the same exploit. 
Having alre: ady extracted Mr. © voper’s account, we will give only such 
portions of the dispate h as present facts not alrea ady mentioned. By the 
latter, it appears that the action took place on a Sunday afternoon, and 
Mr. Dent observes, “ After a running fight of one hour and a-half, and in 
the act of boarding, I had the satisfaction to see the tender surrender.” 
And also hal “ Lieutenant Kearny, the officers and men engaged in this 
eer rise, behaved themselves in a manner that does honor to their 


This highly complimentary language was fully merited, for the enter- 


® Diane Fennimore Cooper's Né uae History a II., p. 276, &c. 
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country and themselves. Although they had to continue so long under 
the fire of the frigate, nothing could divert them from their object.” 

The treaty of peace, which was declared February 15th, 1815, restored 
quiet to the army and the navy, and put an end to a succession of bril- 
liant victories, both by sea and ‘land. The American ns vy, which, in the 
commencement of the war of 1812, had been the butt for ‘British ridicule, 
had become the most formidable opponent to her claim for supremacy 
upon the seas; and the many actions which had taken place among 
them, the Constitution and Guerrierre, the Hornet and the Peacock, the 
Constitution and Java, and the same vessel with the Cyane and Levant, 
had given ample evidence that, if not her superior, we were at least her 
equal in naval skill and bravery. Even the British press, so bombastical 
at the first, acknowledged this fact, and, were our limits sufficient, we 
would illustrate this assertion by copious extracts. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Captain Kearny through his 
various commands ; it is sufficient to say that he was almost constantly 
in active service. As commander of the Brig Enterprise, he was 
engaged in the suppression of piracy in the West Indies; it was through 
his efficiency that the gang of the notorious Gibbs, afterwards gibbetted 
at New-York, was broken up, some taken, and all dispersed. Every 
nook and corner of the islands was penetrated by his vessels, and nothing 
escaped his observation. The American Ships Aristides and Lucies, and 
the English ship Larch, which had been attacked and plundered by the 
pirates, were re-captured and restored to their owners. His services as 
commander of the Enterprise, covered a period of at least seven years— 
equal to three ordinary cruises, and he won for himself golden honors in 
every quarter. 

Our rapid survey now brings us down to 1826, when he was appointed 
to the command of the U. 8. Sloop of War Warren, and ordered to the 
Mediterranean. The Greeks, at that time no longer controlled by the 
Turks, were committing constant depredations upon the Austrians, the 
allies of their old masters the Turks, and eventually upon the commerce 
of all nations. ‘The triumphant success of this cruise is already a matter 
of history ; we have before quoted the remark of Mr. Cooper, and his 
word is an authority that needs but little corroboration. ‘The merchants 
of Smyrna, in an address to Mr. Kearny, acknowledged the obligation his 
active services had conferred upon them. While in pursuit of the pirates, 
his habit was, during the day, to lay by under furled sails, and-at anchor, 
but after nightfall to make sail, and directing his course to their rendez- 
vous, fell upon them in their fancied security, at a moment when least 
expected. 

When in the Levant, in 1827, he gave notice to the authorities of 
Miconi, that unless the American property plundered and deposited in 
that town by the pirates, and the pirates themselves, were given up to 

him, he should bombard the town. ‘There was no need in carrying out the 
thre: at to its full extent, for energetic measures of this nature seldom fail 
in producing their object. After a few guns had been fired, the plunder 
was restored, and the pirates given up. We find the following in the 
report of this cruise, now on file in the Navy Department :— 


“25th. Off Milo, heard of the robbery of American brigs Rob Roy and 
Cherub; same day chased a piratical ten gun brig belonging to Carabusa, and 
sunk her at the island of Argentiera, crew making their escape into the moun- 
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tains ; cut away her masts, and stripping her of sails and rigging, left her under 
water. 

“28th At Syra, found the Cherub, and took possession of her, &c. Pro- 
ceeded to Miconi, leaving the Cherub in possession of the Lexington; on the 
29th, between Tino and Miconi, fell in with the Austrian brig Silence—robbed 
of everything ; towed her into Syra, and left her in charge of the Lexington. 

‘* Nov. Ist. Came to in the harbor of Miconi, and on this and the succeeding 
day recovered some sails and property taken from the Cherub, and two cases of 
opium taken from the Rob Roy ; also, the sails and rigging of the brig Silence, 
before mentioned. Four men were brought off by the inhabitants, and one 
taken by us in the mountains, accused of piracy. Took possession of a boat 
belonging to the pirates living in the town, which we afterwards burnt. 

‘The same report also contains a list of the prizes captured from the pirates, 
but we have not space to introduce it. It is sufficient to say that the pirates 
were dispersed, their strongholds broken up, and commerce, relieved of pirati- 
cal depredations, was resumed with vigor, and carried on with success. 

Subsequently, in 1839, we find Capt. Kearny in command of the frigate 
United States, and, in 1840, on board the frigate Potomac at Rio Janeiro. 

“Capt. Kearny, while at Brazil, in command of this frigate, was appointed 
by the President of the United States to command the East India squadron, 
and the vessels composing that squadron, viz.: the frigate Constellation, and the 
sloop of war Boston, were sent to him at that place, with the orders of the de- 
partment, in relation to the object of his cruise. Upon reference to these orders, 
we find the principal objects stated, the protection of American merchants and 
American commerce, as well as the suppression of opium smuggling under our 
flag. He raised his broad pennant in the harbor of Rio Janeiro; and it may not 
be uninteresting to our readers to know that this was the first instance in our his- 
tory where a broad pennant was raised on a foreign station. On the 9th of 
of March, 1841, the Constellation and Boston sailed from Rio; and upon arriv- 
ing at the Cape of Good Hope, it was found that the standing rigging of the 
former vessel was very defective, and needed to be replaced. ,This caused a 
considerable delay ; but on the 30th of July, the vessels made sail, and in Au- 
gust following arrived at Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, under the domi- 
nion of King Selim. Upon his arrival, Commodore Kearny addressed a letter 
to that poteatate, thanking him, in the name of this Government, for his acts of 
kindness towards American traders, and stating, in reply to a request, that he 
should furnish him with arms and munitions of war, **that the United States, 
being at peace with all nations and allied to none, the Government does not per- 
init its officers to interfere in foreign wars; or, by furnishing arms and muni- 
tions of war, to strengthen the military power of one party to the injury of the 
other.” 


The reply to this letter being very curious from several causes, we sub- 
join a translation of it, which we find in Senate Document 139, 29th 
Congress, Ist Session, from the original now on file. 


** Massamono, Istanp oF JOHANNA, 
September, 1841. 
Sir—I am very desirous to be good friends with you, because I have been, 
and always wish to be, useful to your nation. I do all in my power to aid your 
citizens who visit my harbors for health or refreshments, and Johanna i! self, i 
wish you to think, does not belong to m yself only, but to you and your citizens. I 
have had a long unjust war with my uncle, which war has injured my people 
very much; and during that time, I lost the greatest part of my munitions of 
war; and hope that, ha aving always been useful to your citizens, you will have 
the nobility and gene rosity of heart to assist me in my present unfortunate con- 
dition, by the aid of some powder, muskets and lead, that I may continue to 
shield my people who alone look to me for protection. 
Wishing yourself and your country all happiness, and that you may long con- 
tinue in peace and prosperity with all the world, I remain your faithful friend.” 
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This remarkable epistle, which tenders to our country a share in the 
sovereignity of Johanna, was not responded to by a seizure ; on the con- 
trary, alt hough advantageous to our interests, the Commodore not only 
resisted the temptation, but absolutely refused the invitation. He con- 
tinued his ordise. pausing at Quallah Battoo and Singapore Roads, and 
about the 8th of April, 1842, anchored at Macao Roads , from which 
place, on that date, he made his report to the Department. This report 
encloses a notice he had caused.to be published, stating ‘ that the United 
States Government does not sanction the smuggling of opium on this 
oast, under the American flag, in violation of the laws of China.” From 
this fact, it appears that, after the suppression of “ opium smuggling” 
under the British flac, our national standard had been used to cover the 
proscribed trade ; and great credit is due this officer for the prompt mea- 
sures taken b »y him to suppress a desecration of our flag, and a violation 
of our national principles 

This notice, accompanied by a letter from Warren Delano, Esq., Ame- 
rican Vice Consul, was sent to the Imperial Court, and called forth an 
edict to the Hong merchant — “ Ke, Minor Guardian of the Heir Ap- 
parent, Preside nt of the Board o f War , Governor of the province s A Wang 
tung and Kwang-se,” requiring the merchants to make known that the Go- 
vernment entertained a high regard “towards men from afar,” that no 
suspicion existed of any sinister motives on the part of the newly- 
arrived bo sels of war, and reco mmen ling a trade,” &e. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the squadron at Macao Roads, several 
sae We mean s addressed Commodore Kearny through Mr. Delano, 
in relation to grievances received, and desiring him to obtain redress for 
them. In this connexion, we may take occasion to observe the ineffi- 
ciency of the consular establishment in China; , »wever competent and 
persevering a consul might. be, he could command but little regard to his 
applications, unless “ backed by a heavy man-of-war.” Observing this, 
the Commodore addressed a letter to the Secretary of State (Daniel 
Webster), calling his attention to this great discrepancy in our foreign 
policy, which letter is now on file in the State Department. Upon re- 
ceiving the letters we have mentioned, he inquired into their merits, and 
determined upon bringing them before the Imperial Government. Another 
thing attracted his attention, a treaty was about being made be tween the 
Chinese and the British, and it was feared that, unless strictly guarded, 
our commercial interests might suffer. 

Upon all previous occasions, communications to the government were 
made through the Hong Merchants, and eve ry effort to procure satisfac- 
tion had proved fruitless. These wily merchants had either entirely sup- 
pressed the letters entrusted to them, or had represented them in sucha 
manner as to give an unfavorable impression ; the motives for their doing 
so were plainly apparent ; they well knew that if damages were adjudged 
to agurieved parties, the amount must come out of their treasuri 

Before any communication was made, the Constellation proceeded to 
Whampoa, and, upon his arrival there, the Commodore despatched Lieut. 
J. G. Re ynolds, accompanied by Dr. Parker, a resident of China, with a 
dispatch for the, governor, as king that the commercial interests of the 
United States should receive consideration, and “their citizens, in that 
matter, be placed upon the same footing as the merchants of the nation 
most favored.” Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining ac- 
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cess to the government officers, but the letter was at length placed in the 
hands of an officer of the rank of colonel. To this letter the following 
reply was received : 


“© To Commodore Kearny, &c. : 

“Ke, Guardian of the young prince, member of the Board of War, member 
of the Imperial Cabinet, and Governor of the two Kwang Provinces, states, in 
reply to the subject of the 10th of the 9th month, (13th October,) that 1 have 
received your polite communication relating to the English commerce. I, the 
Governor, have ever hitherto treated the merchants of every nation with the 
same kindness. Moreover, the Americans who have come to Canton, have had 
free commerce, month after month, and year after year. These merchants have 
been better satisfied with their trade than any other nation ; and that they have 
been respectfully observant of the laws, is what the august Emperor has clearly 
recognized, and J, the Governor, also well know. How. then, should I not 
rather on the cessation of difficulties with the English, wish to show favor to 
them ? 

‘« Now, I have ordered the Hong Merchants, with the said English nation’s 
merchants, to devise beforehand, and to wait the arrival, in Canton, of the Im- 
perial Commissioners, Great Ministers of State. WhenI shall have received 
the newly-devised regulations concerning the free trade of the English, then : 





the Governor, together with the Lieutenant-Governor and Tartar-General, will’ 


immediately deliberate upon the proper adjustment of the regulations, and will 
make a representation to the Emperor, that he may hear and direct what shall 
be done. 

** Decidedly it shall not be permitted that the American merchants shall come 
merely to have a dry stick, (that is, their interests shall be attended to.) I, the 
Governor, will nut be otherwise disposed than to look up to the heart of the 
great Kmperor, in his compassionate regard towards men from afar, that 
Chinese and foreigners, with faith and justice, may be mutually united, and for 
ever enjoy reciprocal tranquillity ; and that it may be grant ted to each of the 
resident merchants to obtain profit, and to the people to enjoy life and peace; 
and universaily to participate in the blessings of great prosperity, striving to 
have the same mind. 


This is my reply.” 


Communication was also made in regard to the claims of the mer- 
chants, who had addressed Commo ware ~ arny, in relation to grievances 
they had suffered, and losses they had sustained. . 

The manner of sending tines aiken ; a the governor created quite a 
consternation among the Hong Merchants, who endeavored to re-open 
the former channel of communication—through their own hands; but the 
impropriety of that system had been discovered, and was there after dis- 
carded, 

This last letter, it will be perceived, gave the promise of a speedy 
treaty, which should recognize our right to trade, protect our merchants, 
and place us in the same commercial position about to be enjoyed by 
Great Britain. Ata pe ‘riod a few months later, the same subject was re- 
sumed, and a still more e positive promise given; this second promise was 
not called forth by any new request, but was made a portion of a letter in 
reply to one regarding reparation for injuries sustained by Augustine, 
Heard & Co., American merchants. It will speak for itself. 


**On a former occasion, the Governor received your honor the Commodore’s 
communication, requesting him, in his behalf, to ‘ solicit the favor of the august 
emperor, to allow merchants of his honorable nation to trade upon the same terms 
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as those granted to merchants of other nations,’ &c. Asin duty bound, the Go- 
vernor, having already addressed the emperor clearly upon the subject, waited 
the coming of the High Commissioners at Canton, where they were in concert 
to attend to the foreign relations; but the Tartar General, Eleepie, having ar- 
rived at this city, but a short time ‘eae when, most unfortunately, on account 
of disease, he * went out of office’ (i. e. deceased), so that whatever may be just 
and equal in the trade of each aio remains unsettled. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to wait the arrival of his successor; and when some plan is adopted, 
then a personal interview may be held with your honor the Commodore, and 
face to face, the relations between the two countries may be arranged, and the 
same be reported to the Emperor. This is my reply.” 


A reply was sent to this letter, stating that the Commodore had not 
power to negotiate a treaty with the Chinese, but that he should transmit 
their communication upon that subject to his Government for their action, 
and that they might appoint some officer who would have full power to 
enter into the proposed treaty. And further stating, that the Governor 
was mistaken in supposing him to be asking a favor, for that he was, on 
the contrary, only demanding a right. 

After remaining at Macao for some time, during which we need note 
little else, except the capture of the Ariel, a noted opium smuggler under 
the American flag, and other prompt measures to suppress that illicit traffic, 
and a trifling correspondence, which may be found on the files of the 
Navy Departme nt (also partly published in the Senate Document already 
referred to), Commodore Kearny sailed from Macao, and, in June, 1845, 
arrived at Honolula, Oahu, Sandwich Islands, Here a correspondence 
took place between Ks: amehameha III., the King, and the Commodore. It 
appears that the former, under pressure of adverse circumstances, and to 
discharge certain large demands upon him, had made a provisional ces- 


sion, under protest, of his dominions, to Capt. Lord George Paulet of 


H. B. M. ship Carysfort, and that no a . id been made respect- 
ing the rights and interests of the United States, or her merchants. U pon 
receiving this information, Commodore Kearny sinpatcio’ to his Majesty 
Kamehameha, and to Capt. Lord George Paulet, a protest against the 
provisional cession, and notifying them that he would hold them respec- 
tively liable for all injuries to American merchants and American com- 
merce, 

The King replied to this protest, stating the cireumstances under which 
the cession had been made, and expressing a belief that his dominions 
would very shortly be restored to him. 

On the d: ry succeeding to this reply, the principal American merchants 
at Honolula, hearing that the Commodore intended continuing, his cruise, 
united in an ad ress, begging him to remain until the affairs of the islands 
should assume a more settled aspect, or until the arrival of other United 
States ships of war, “that may be adequate to the maintenance of those 
interests which the Government of the United States is disposed to 
cherish and maintain.” To gratify as far as possible the wishes of his 
countrymen, he remained at Honolula for some time, but the period for 
which his crew had been engaged was fast expiring, and before any defi- 
nite settlement had been m: ade, left the islands; after touching at Mon- 
terey, he arrived at Norfolk on the 3lst day of April, 1844, The en- 
gagement of his crew expired May Ist, the next morning. Since this 
time, he has been waiting orders. 
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Not to interrupt our narrative, we omitted stating that in January, 
1835, Captain Kearny was married to Miss Josephine Hall, of New- 
York, a lady highly esteemed for the elegance of her person: il attractions, 
and the accomplishments of her mind. By this marriage he has had one 
son, named James Lawrence Kearny, after his uncle, ( ‘aptain Lawrence. 
Mrs. Kearny died in 1849, 

It cannot be expected that in this hasty sketch we should have given 
full justice to the subject of it; in truth we have passed over many 
years with few words, and left unnoticed many glorious actions; but we 
have faithfully endeavored to make the best use of our space, and to 
point out those circumstances which have been gttended with results 
beneficial to the general interests of our country ; as, for instance, his 
long defence of the southern coast against the plundering expeditions of 
British privateers, during the war of 1812; his dispersion of the pirates 
both in the West Indies and the Mediterranea un, and his prominent 
services in opening an intercourse with the Chinese government—an inter- 
course which has since become matured, and is daily adding wealth to 
our merchants, and to our revenue. 

There is not now in the United States Navy any officer who has 
seen a geet amount of sea service than ‘ ‘aptain Ke: arny; upon reference 
to the Navy Register for 1850, we find that during forty: two years connec. 
tion with the navy, he has been twenty-four years and three months in 
service upon the seas, The service of Captain John Downes is placed at 
exactly the same length of time ; and upon further reference, we fmd that 
the nearest approac h to either of these is Captain Wadsworth, who has 
seen twenty-four years ; of sea service. Both of these last named entered 
the sé ivlee several years previous to Mr. Kearny. 

Thus the services of this gentleman have extended over the greatest 
portion of the last half century, and we are happy to say, he is still 
as ¢ apable of actions as glorious as those we have feebly essayed to 
describe, shoul an opportunity for like exp oo occur. 

In person, Captain Kearny is of m« dium height and he avily built ; for 
his countenance we refer our readers to the es portrait which 
accompanies this sketch ; it is 0 pen, generous, and intelligent, still it bears 
unmistakable impress of force of character and energy of mind. His 
manners are aflable and easy, always ‘Saba by good humor and 
mirthfulness, or, to give a still more easil 
“gentleman of the old school,” untouched by the desecrating foppery and 
selfconceit which forms so great a part in the characters of most gentle- 
men of th pre sent day. still in the prime of life, enj: ying excellent 
health, and possessing a reputation for upright integrity, unflinching 
courage, and consummate ability, the like of which has fallen to the lot 
of but few, we cannot believe that his services have ended; we still ex- 
pect to find his name mingled with great actions, which shall confer upon 
himself still brighter wreaths of fame, and bring to his country more 
endurable honors, and increased prosperity. 
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sily recognised description, he is a 
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SPEECH OF H. B. STANTON. 


Tue course of the Federal Party in this country has ever been one of encroachment 
upon popular rights. It has sought continually and unceasingly to organize and consol- 
idate a power which should draw into the hands of the aristocratic few the weaith and 
honors of the country. Chartered privileges, protection to manufacturing capital, 
amalgamation of the money power with the government treasuries; the creation of 
a numerous army of government creditors, the subsidizing of vast numbers of con- 
tractors, jobbers and office holders, with the money obtained for government stocks, 
and the propitiation of large landed iuterests, by the construction of public worksin their 
neighborhood, and all measures tending to these results identify the old Federalists, no 
matter under what name they may be known for the time being. And it has been the 
custom of the party to change its name when it becomes odious through the explosion of 
some temporarily successful fraad. It has also been the case that that party, being a mi- 
nority, has never obtained municipal, state, or federal power, except through dissension 
adroitly introduced into the ranks of the people at large who compose the Democratic 
Party. The great mass of the people who create the wealth of the cotintry, present 
usually a passive resistance to that small aristocratic party which is continually seeking 
to obtain, through specious laws, an inordinate share of the wealth originating in pop- 
ularjudustry. Whenever the people can be thrown off their gaard and divided, this 
plundering party seizes power, plunges the State in debt, sqnanders the proceeds among 
its adherents with a lavish hand, making most of the short time that intervenes be- 
fore the re-united people hurl them from power, covered with odium, but surfeited with 
the flesh pots. A period of shattered credit and public dishonor, to be repaired by in- 
dividual frugality and direct taxation, always marks the retirement of Federalism from 
The financial history of the State of New-York is peculiarly illustrative of the 


power. 
trath of these remarks; and the last message of Governor Hunt affords a rare specimen 
of the unblushing effrontery with which, while the obligations of a recently enacted 
constitution are acknowledged, means of evading it are deliberately suggested. While 
these suggestions do little credit to his genius, they utterly destroy any character as an 
honest executive officer that he might otherwise have possessed. 

The message c mtains a clause which presents to the people, on behalf of the Whig 
Party, the issue, whether the policy adopted by that party in 1838, and which brought 
the State to the verge of ruin in 1842,—which was repudiated in that year by the 
people, and finally extinguished in the constitutional provisions of 1846, shall be revived 
in spite of that Constitution, and the career of debt and bankraptey again entered upon. 
This issue presented by the Governor, was met in the Senate by a speech on the part of 
the Hon. H. 8B. Stanton, which for eloquence of diction, strength of reasoning, and sound- 
ness of principle, has been seldom equalled in our State Senate. The whole Whig pre- 
tence of friendliness to internal improvements, is shown up in a masterly manner, and 
demonstrated to be really but a desire to reward partisans at the expense of the 
improvements and of the welfare of the people at large. The style of Mr, Stanton, 28 
an orator, is far more polished and complete, more simple in its structure, more effective 
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in its delivery, and more marked by breadth of scope and comprehensiveness of view, 
than is often witnessed in those great normal schvols for statesmen, which compose the 
5S ? 

overning powers of the States. His speeches are not a collection of facts aud detached 
§ S| I 
notions, all supposed to have some reference to the intended object of the telker, and, 
therefore, all tumbled out together, pretty much as the materials of a house are dumped 
on its proposed site ; but he has evidently made oratory a study, and constructs his ora- 
tion suitably for the occasion, as an opulent architect constructs a building for its 
proper uses, He prepares himself with a profusion of the best materials, and adapts 


gu of 


his genius rises symmetrically and beautifully before the eyes of his audience. On the 





them fitly to each other, aud under the rapid execution of his great skill, the de 


present occasion, commencing with the history of the canal policy, Mr. Stanton draws 
clearly the line between the true internal improvement system of the Democratic Party, 
which sought to build great and useful works for the benefit of the whole people, and 
that spurious policy of the whigs, which sought only to plunder the people, under 
pretence of serving them. 


Speech of Mx. Stanton, on the Governor's Message, delivered in the Senate, Jan. 11, 1851. 


Mr. Presipent,—1 thank senators for their courtesy in postponing till this morning, 
at my request, the consideration of the resolutions referring the anvual message cf the 
Governor to appropriate committees. Parliamenta y iaw, as weil as our own rule *3, 
make this the proper occasion for discussing the message. I propose to avail myself of 
this opportunity to examine that part of it ne 2 recommends an amendment of the 
Constitution, so as to counter upon the legislatt wry authority to create a 
loan, on the credit of the State, of seven or ¢ fake: millions of dollars, to be appropriated 
to the ear ly comple ti on of the Brie canal enla "og = it, aud to pledge the future surplus 
revenues of the canals fur the redemption of the loan. 

Sich an amendment of the Constitution can be “effected only by a radical change in 
the essential Pee of the 7th article, commonly kuown as “the financial article,” 
The 3rd section of that article, which provides for the ennu il distribution of the su rplus 
revenue of the cauals, between the Brie Canal enlargeinent and the completion of the 
Genesee Valley aud Black River canals, “in such manner as the egislature shall 
direct,” must be modified. The 10th and 12th sections, usually denominated “the 
debt-restraining sections,’ must be effectually destroyed. The former section permits 
th ‘tate, in order to meet casual deficits in revenues and expenses not provided tur, to 

















co... act debts whose aggregate amonnt shall not at any time exceed one million of dol- 
lars. The latier section forbids the contracting of any debt (except as before specified) 
unless it be for some single work or object, aud uuless the law ci i ( bt shall 
impose an annual tax for paying the interest thereon as it falls due, and for discharging 





the principal within eighteen years—such law not to take effect until it shall have been 


submitted to and ratified by a majority of the people at the polls 








To understand fully these provisions of the Constitution, which the Governor pro- 
poses to m «lily and destroy, itis necessary to trace the events ich led to their 
adoption. 

[u 1817, the State of New-York commenced the construction of the Erie Canal. At 
that time, and during its subsequent progress, auxiliary fands were set apart for the 
ut revenue to pay 
ge the principal within just 
about the period limited in the 12th sectix on to which 1 have alluded. The Canal was 
completed in 1825, at a cost of eight or nine millio 

Tn 1235, in accordance with what seemed to be the demands of public sentiment, 











paymeut of the debts contracted for the work, which yielded suffici 





+ > srt ++ } * ] : } 
the annual interest there n, and, with the tolls, to dischar 


the Demox ratic Canal Board, in reply to a memorial referred to them by the Assem- 
: , . a oar ; one eae . 

hly, recommended the cntargement of the Erie ¢ mal. [he report to that effect was 

drawn by Governor Bouck aud Mr. Flagg. I ask special attention to the financial 





principles which the Boa: d proposed as the basis of the eulargement. They say—‘* In 
urging upon the Legislature the importance of authorizing, at the present session, such 
au onl: irgement ol the Brie Caual as is conceive i to be necessary to adapt it to the in- 
creasiig t ad e of the couutry, the Canal Board desire to have it distinc ily understood 
that they do not recommend such an expenditure of money upon this wo rk as will 
literfere with the arrangements now in progress for acc umulating asuim st ifficient to pay 


the Erie and Champlain Canal debt, and for restoring the auction and salt duties to the 
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general fund. * * The net proceeds of the canal tolls will be sufficient to meet the dis- 
bursements nec essary for improving and enlarging the canal, without having recourse 
to new loans for that purpose. : 

That was the democratic policy of 1835, and it is the democratic policy now—con- 
tract no loans, but appropriate the surplus tolls to the payment of the Canal debt and 
the enlargement of the Canal. 

The work of enlargement was in progress, guided by this safe and salutary policy, 
when, in 1837, owing to a division in the Der nocratic Party on a national question, the 
whigs succeeded at the fall elections, and placed an overwhelming majority of their 
ablest men in the popular branch of the legislatare. And here I may stop to remark, 
that the pe ople of this State have never at the ballot boxes condemned the policy of 
the Democratic Party in respect to the Canals. In 1837, ‘the sub-treasury” divided 
the party, and the whigs slipped into power through the breach. But, in 1841, when 
the democrac y swept the State, as the whigs hal swept it four years b fore, the issue 









































betweeu the | vartie sh ud distinct reference to the Canal and Financial policy of the N 
whigs during the previous four years; and the ve i t was an unqualified condemna- 
tion of that policy. And, notwitl ¢ th clamor — 1 by tl ricid “ ston and tax’ | 
measures of the Democ cratic legislature 1842, whi ch caused a howl among the con- 
trac a spec ulators teva alk er Wea ; of the canals, the p ypl in tl I ot 1842 
relierat ed the condemnatory verdict { th pi I 5 b: elec Mr. Bo sto th 
st raise chair by a majority of th In 1847 and '48, the whigs re- 
turned to power, not 1 ecause the p I State pr li and « lemned 
that of the Democracy, but becaus i in twain by the national ques- F 
tion of slavery. ‘The same cause makes it necessary for 1 morning, to criticise 
a whig rather than defend a Democrati <ecutive m 
To return t the Assembly of 1838. In that body, Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, of New- 
York, was appointed Chairman of the Committee of Way 1 Me On the 12th 
of March he made | his celebrated report in favour of | ing, from time to time 
forty millions of tities or be em i 5} el o t of tl Er 
Canal, aud tt osecution of a “ ¢ me of internal improve- 
ments, for developing “ the mighty had i a 
[ propose, sir, to briefly examine t rb ise it has ever since been ; 
the text-book of the Whig Party on tl und internal improvements 
—because its doctrines were appr red, and 1 commendati 3; enforced, by Gov 
Seward, in his first message, in the following year—b it oj -d a new era in 
schem 3 of bo Wi 1S In vy to ¢ nla re the Eri > Cr nal i { construct | ib] works, 
without providing x adequate means for its yayment—becau ce the m of his 
Excellency Gov - Hunt, it dealt largely in golden proph and made them the i 
basis for justi! s the « eation of ho which dep | for their redemption 
upon the fulfilm { these prophee —because the princip! 1 ‘ments of this 
rep rt were re-afh m d by its author, about a year ago, d lt th i t of the elec 
tion, in a letter ad 1 to certain citizeas of Rochester, and which was widely pub- 
lished and heartil yproved by tl — 1 int he decla that 
on reviewing his report, he is unab ) ver what porti descrip $ ol 
ant pati re tone or colouring equ illed by th i : <a that 
the sober truth is, the story was not half told 1 the wr i the time’— 
and because, if we are to credit high whig au ity, the comp made vacan ' 
by the election of Gov. Hunt, has, within the past month, been o! l to the author of b 
this report. 
Now, Sir, let us compare the estimates and the prophecies of this production, witl 
facts and realities. Its rhetoric glows like a fourth of July oration. 7 terms, * gi- 
gantic,”’ * pow fal,’? “mighty,” * pl ndid,”’ “ ma.” ** 7 lated,” “vi 
crous,” “astonishing,” “ ample,” “innumerable,” “ imr yymou 
‘‘illimitable,” “augmenting,” ~ enl , hi . ‘“‘undauuted,” 
‘“‘ courageous,” “ rich,” © palmy,” “luxuriant,” “ fair.” “ fruitful,” “ sanny,” are strewn 
through it with the profusion wi which a California ad 1 t his gold dus 
in a San Francisco gambling house. Let us pierce through the gaudy husk and examin 
the kernel. , 
Mr. Ruggles bases his calculati a3 to the capacity of t state, to borrow money, 





upon the estimate of the Democratic Canal Commissioners, ia their report of that year, 
that when the Erie Canal was enlarged? the annual tolls would amount to = 3.000.000. 
He repeatedly asserts that his financial scheme is founded on this estimate With this 
for his starting point, he declares that ‘‘ torty millions might be borrowed and exp id- 
ight be sefely borrowed, 





ed, and reimbursed in twenty-eight years ;” that this sum “ mig 
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without imposing any burthens on the people; and he recommends that four millie s 
be borrowed annually for the next ten years. 

The base of his towering superstructure crumbled at the first touch. The comm «- 
sioners estimated the gross amount of tolls at three millions. He assumes it to be the 
net—not deducting therefrom the half million and more necessary for annual repairs of 
the Canals and expenses of collecting the tolls. By this blunder in his premises he 
commits an error in his conclusions of fourteen millions—at least half a million annually 
being required, according to the estimate of the commissioners, to repair the canals and 
collect the tolls, during these twenty-eight years. 

Such gross mistakes may be pardoned as mere abstract speculations; but where they 
are committed in laying the foundations of a scheme of finance, on which a common- 
wealth is to contract debts to be paid by posterity, they may win for their author the 
reputation of a bold theorist, but they strip him of all claims to be called a prudent 
financier. 

Mr. Ruggles estimated that in the year 1850, by continuing the rate of tolls existing 
at the time of his report, “ the six millions of inhabitants in the West, who will resort to 
the Erie Canal for the means of conveyance, will furnish tonuage, in exports and im- 
ports, of at least 200,000,000 of dollars in value,” and that this tonnage “‘ would yield an 
annual revenue to our treasury of $5,600,000.” 

Now, Sir, I agree with him, that that amount of tonnage ought to yield at least that 
amount of revenue! But this calculation about tonnage is one of the wildest specula- 
tions ofan age prolific in chimeras and visions. In that very year, 1838, the total value 
of the exports and imports of the whole Union, numbering fifteen millions of people, 
was less than $200,000,000. The year 1850 has come and gone, and we are able to test 
the verity of this prophecy, on the faith of which the State was to borrow and expend 
in ten years, and reimburse in twenty-eight years, forty” millions, without imposing any 
burthens upon the people. 

In the very able report of Comptroller Flagg to the Legislature of 1839, in which 
he examined with his usual acumen the report of Mr, Ruggles, he ventured to pro- 
phesy that the western tonnage, passing up and down the Erie canal, in 1850, would 
amount to about $29,000,000. These gentlemen differ in their estimates $171,000,000 
—a pretty wide margin. The reality proves them both in the wrong. Mr. Flagg is 
twenty-six millions too low, and Mr. Ruggles is one hundred and forty-five millions too 
high. The necessary data to ascertain the western tonnage of 1850, is not yet before 
us. Judging from that furnished by the report of the Auditor ofthe Canal Department 
for last year, it must be about $55 000,000. 

The “ revenue to our treasury” from this source, instead of being $5.600,000, is about 
$4,000,000 short of this sum. The tolls from all the canals, and from all sources, dur- 
ing the past year, were $3,276,903. Of this sum, we appropriated last session for col- 
lection, repairs, and other expenses incident to the canals, $650.000. Allowing that 
half this revenue is received on western tonnage—say $1,638,451—then, if Mr. Rug- 
gles referred to gross revenue, he erred in the sum of about $4,000,000; and if t« net 
revenue, his error was still greater. 

If to this it be objected, that Mr. Ruggles based his estimate respecting tonnage and 
revenue on the then existing rate of tolls, and the capacity of the canals when com- 
pletely enlarged, Ireply, that we have the autherity of the Governor’s message for say- 
ing. that the amount of business offered to the canal has not yet surpassed iis capacity to 
perform it—or, to quote his words, ‘‘ we have approached very near the maximum ca- 
pacity of the old canal, during the spring and autumn months’—and that though we 
have reduced the tolls since 1838, “it is generally believed that this has attracted addi- 
tional tonnage sufficient to equalize the diminution of revenue.” Therefore the esti- 
mates of Mr. Ruggles for 1850 have had as ample scope and verge as they would had 
the canal been wholly enlarged and the tolls not reduced—and yet the tonnage falls 
short of his calculations by $145,000,000, and the gross revenue by $4,000,000. 

The chairman of the waysand means of 1838 estimated the cost of the enlargement 
of the Erie Canal at $15,000,000, “ including damages.” 

Mr. President, I was on the point of saying that the “‘damages’” would approach 
nearer that sum, than it approximates to the amount that will have been expended 
when the work is completed, Suffice it to say, that these damages have been “im- 
mense,”’ “ vast,” “enormous” and “ illimitable,” and are still ‘‘ augmenting,” “ enlarg- 
ing,” “ stretching” and “swelling.” It appears from the message, that the amount al- 
ready expended on the enlargement is about $16,000,000, and that to complete it, 
$11,000,000 more will be required, making a total of $27,000,000. This, as 1 under- 
stand it, does not embrace any moneys paid for damages consequent upon the en'»rgee 
ment. Mr. Ruggles has committed an error in this particular of at least $12,000,000, 
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The same gentleman, to convince the legislature of 1838 that four millions might be 
borrowed annually for ten years, without the slightest hazard of taxation, spread 
before them a table of figures, showing that his scheme would furnish a sinking fund 
towards the payment of the sums borrowed, amounting at the close of the year 1841, 
to $2,396,837 50—a very precise calculation. Daring the four years that followed the 
promulgation of this tabular system of finance, Mr. Ruggles ‘and his associates were 
in power, borrowed sixteen millions of dollars on the credit of the report of 1838, scat- 
tered their stocks around among needy railroads and unproductive Canals, as profusely 
as they did their rhetoric, and at the close of the year 1841, so far from finding the sum 
of $2,396.837 50 in the treas ury as a sinking fund, they could not raise even the fifty 

cents which he had ciphered out with such ridiculous precision. They were author- 
ized by law to borrow a million and a half of dollars; but so low had they y depreciated 
the credit of the State, that the xy could not procure a shilling in the money market. 
Instead of accumulating a fund to sink the public debt, they had contracted a debt 
which had sunk the public treasury. The great State of New-York came to its knees 
before the bill-brokers and money changers of Wall-street in vain. Her 6 per cent. 
stocks were a drug at25 per cent. discount; the contractors on her public works 
clamored around the State Hall for their wages, and were turned away with paper 
which no prudent banker would buy, or promises which no sane man would credit. 
In a word, steering by the delusive lights which had been hung out in this report, her 
financiers had run the ship of State dead aground among the breakers of bankr uptey 
In the words of Mr. Flagg, “‘ The credit of the State of New-York was meastred, not 
by its own vast resources and ample revenue, but was brought down to the urgent ne- 
cessities of a needy individual, or a.corporation on the brink of dissolution.” 
Sir, one would suppose that this spectacle of humiliation and disgrace would suffice 
till the remembrance of it was buried in the graves of the generation that witnessed it. 

The whigs were swept from ye in the fall of 1841. The democrats had a large 

majority in the Assembly of 18 You, sir, were a menber of that body, a nd well re- 
member the rare combination of tale nt which it displayed, and the vast sway exerted 
over it by the pure heart and giant mind of Mic tor Hoffman. Mr. Flagg was elected 
Comptroller in February. He promptly sent to the legislatare a communication setting 
forth the condition of the finances—lucid, bold, manly, and more than all, honest. It 
appeared that there was then due, and to become due in March and April, pressing 
debts to the amount of $5,121,500, as follows :— 
$2,500,000 


TO GUMUMBONB 5a bs kmue Seer ececc pike Mate as 

For land damages,.... ae ee aden oun ahactn hie 473,000 

Pi RDU T MUD cawies acvavasecndwas see 1,746,000 

For interest on loan to Erie Railroad,......... 167,500 

To prepare the canals for spring navigation, .. 235,000 
TURIN one | 5,121.500 





And to meet these liabilities, he found within his reach less than $200.000 of availal 

funds, of all soris and from all sources. H >) adve rtised for a loan, went to New- York to 
exert his pet soual influence to raise it, and could only get an offer of $ 35.000, and that, 
r 


too, on the condition tha it the would give his individual security for its 
Then was adopted what has been denominated “ the infamous stop and tax poli 
of 1842. Why, sir, the = lic eee were as effectually stopped by the embarrass- 


redemption. 





ments of the Treasury, at tl lose of 1841, when the whigs went out of power, as 
they were by the legislative ac sal 1842. The policy of that year was only that w) 

every honest man ad ypts, when he finds himself running into debt beyond his capacity 
to pay—st p* xpenditures, and devote all available resources to cancelling the debt. 
The private individual who would not act upon the principles which this State adopted 
to maintein good faith with its creditors, in 1842, would be denounced as a swindler 
The noble stand assumed by New-York, in that critical juncture, goes far to nullify the 


maxim, “ thate rporations have no souls.” The State simply cease | to appropri 
money which it had not got, authorized a loan to pay its debts, and levied a tax to re- 
deem the loan. ‘The legislature authorized a loan of about five millions, bearing 7 pt 
cent. interest and pay ayable in 7 years. So low was the pub slic credit, so depreciat 
were the State stocks, that though the law authorizing the loan pledg red a mill tax ané 
all the Canal revenues for its reimbursement, not a capitalist or institution was found 
that would negotiate it. A loan of one million, payabl e at the rate of two hundred 
thousand dation monthly, was advertised for, but only $35,000 was offered, and it was 
not till June that the loan was taken. 

And what were ‘‘ the deplorable consequences,” so loudly bruited abroad, which 
followed the stop and tax policy of 1842 ? Appropriations to the Erie Canal Enlargement 
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—loans to banks on the verge of insolvency, and to railroads which neglected to pay 
interest, were refused—clamorous contractors, with fat jobs, were thrown out of em- 
ployment—considerable expense was incurred and damage done, by arresting the State 
in its career of extravagant expenditures—but public confidence was restored and public 
credit revived, and within one year from the adoption of this “ infamous policy” of 
being honest with ourselves and dealing honestly with our creditors, six per cent. 
stocks were above par, five per cents had reached par, and the State of New-York was 
no longer compelled to run the gauntlet of note-shavers and money-brokers, in company 
with “ needy individuals and corporations on the brink of dissolution.” Commend me, 
sir, to “the infamous policy” of discharging old debts, and ceasing to contract new 
obligations without providing the means ‘of redemption. 

And this reminds me of that resolution, introduced into the Legislature of 1841, by 
that tried and true man, Arphaxed Loomis, and which embodies the essence of the 
12th section,of the 7th article of the Constitution. It was promulgated by him in 1840 
—was placed at the head of many democratic newspapers—was adopted at many 
public meetings and conventions, and ultimately won the worchy name of the People’s 
Resolution. It proclaims the sound doctrine, that the State shall contract no debt ex - 
cept to suppress insurrection, repel invasion and defend it in war, without first submit- 
ting the question to the people. This resolution was discussed but not adopted by the 
Legislature of 1842. 

The expenditures, extravagancies and embarrassments, which flowed from the Rug- 
gles schemes of 1838—the measures employed to rescue the State from peril in 1842 
—the discussion of the people’s resolution—and the desire to adopt, in the apt words 
of that steady, able and eloquent friend of the Canals, Horatio Seymour, “a liberal 
system of internal improvements, furnishing the elements of and predicated upon a 
sound financial policy,” more than any and all other causes originated the call for the 
convention of 1846. 

Atter four years of reflection and observation concerning these questions, that con- 
vention assembled. The Erie Canal and the lateral Canals, the rail-roads and the banks, 
the capitalists and the tax payers, were all ably represented in that body. The result 
of its long and anxious deliberations on this great subject was, the adoption of a me- 
diam system of finance and internal improvements, between the extremes of Hoffman 
and Loomis on the one hand, and of Seward and Ruggles on the other. That system is 
embodied in the 7th article of the Constitution. So far as the Canals are 6] pecifically 
concerned, the father of the article was that early, intelligent, and liberal friend of 
interval improvements, William C. Bouck. The debt-restraining clauses of the article 
owe their pater nity to Mr Loomis. 

[t is instructive, Mr. President, to inquire by whose votes these clauses of the Con- 
stitution were adopted in the convention. The 3d section, which distributes the sur- 
plus tolls (after making certain appropriations to pay debts) among the Canals, was the 
result of a - ipromise in whi ich most of the leading whi: A participated. On looking 














at the jour! , I find it was vi y such whigs as G. W. Patterson, Ayrault, F. F. 
Backus, Bri iyton, Crooker, Rh l 1 Harris, R. O. Marvin, Spencer, Nicholas, Por- 
ter, Tallmadyve, Kirckland, Huntin Archer, Bascom, Taggart, Strong, Bull, ht 
Salisbury—in a word, nearly all minent whigs of the body. The 10th section, 
restricting the power of creating debts, in certain cases, to a million, was adopted, the 
journal tells us, “‘ unanimously.” : 

Then came the struggle on the 12th section—that at which the message is specially 
aimed—the Pi ple's Resolution. Mr. Shepard, of New-York, moved to amend so 
that the state should under no circumstances have the power to createa debt. Lieut. 
Gov. Patterson, whom we all remember with so much pleasure as our late presiding 
officer, supported this amendment. He said—(I quote from the debate)—*“ After we 
had adopted a provision authorizing the legislature to create debts in case of war or 
invasion, he did not believe there would ever be any necessity to incur any other debt 
to the amount of a single dollar. He ssaMeniad adiian tah present debt of the state was 


paid, the cavals wou ld yield a revenue abundant for all pi irposes. No one could visit 
the western states au id see their almost boundless resources, and still doubt that the re- 

mes of the canals would in a few years amount to five or six millionsof dollars. * 
Beli ‘ving, then, that they would be abundant ly sufficient for all the purposes of the 
t 


state, he should vote for the amendment of the gentleman from New-York.” The 


amendment was lost, but the section as it now stands was adopted, ayes 72, noes 36— 
two-thirds of those voting. I have high whig authority for saying that the Comptrol- 
lership was offered, durin; x the last month, to Goy. Patterson, and that he declined to 


Whether this decliuature was caused by his imability to agree with Gov. 
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Hunt as to his propriety of repealing the debt-restraining clauses of the Constitution, I 
do not know. 

I have thus, sir, endeavored to sketch, briefly and hastily, the origin of the financial 
article of the Constitution. It was incorporated into the organic law by the friends 
of internal improvements. It was adjusted on the basis of a compromise between the 
conflicting interests of the various canals, and of various localities in the state. The 
instrument of which it formed a vital part, was ratified at the ballot boxes by a majo- 
rity of 130,000 votes. For one, I shall stand by “the compromises f the Constitu- 
tion ;’ and I warn the friends of the Erie canal enlargement, thut they peril that enter- 
prise by attempting to disturb those compromises. 

In 1847 and ’48, owing to divisions in the Democratic Party on national questions, the 
whigs, after five years’ exclusion, returned to power. Immediately they exhibited 
their usual proclivity for contracting debts. In his first message to the Legislature, 
Gov. Young said: “ Unhappily, as I think, the 7th article of the Constitution has thrown 
obstacles across your path. It cannot be affirmed, I apprehend, that the adoption of 
the Constitution containing so many valuable provisions, can be regarded as an expression 
in favor of this article.” Gov. Young was elected by 11,000 majority, at the same 
time that the Constitution was ratified by 130,000 majority. Whether some of his 
supporters now think the whigs made as great a mistake in electing him, as he then 
thought the people made in adopting the Constitution, I leave them two say. 

During the years 1848 and ’49, the party in power endeavored to get rid of the 
“ obstacles” which the 7th article threw in the way of plunging the State into debt, 
by wenn it asa nullity. Their operations in this line of policy show the following 
resuits :— 


On the Ist of June, 1846, the Canal and General Fund debts amounted, as appears by 


CONTA DOONNIINE, BOs senieaes 0 cde ane edreneds e553 aes $19,885,968 8) 
Governor Hunt informs us that on the 30th of September last these debts 
amounted to..........-. Rigeh Tene oh diate Kuwde aeeSicke ds cabot 22,530,802 48 


Thus, in a period of 4 years and 4 months, these debts have increased.. $2,644,833 67 
During these 4 years, the Constitution has set apart out of the canal reve- 
nues, to redeem the principal and pay the interest of these debts.. $6,600,000 00 


I leave it to those who have ruled the affairs of this State during these four years, to 
explain how it happens, that, notwithstanding these appropriations of more than six 
and a half millions towards the redemption of these debts, they have been increased 
upwards of two and a half millions. Either we are grossly misinformed by our officials 
or they have executed the 7th article of the Constitution in a very summary manner. 

The partial retarn of the democrats to power last year, checked this “ speedy’? mod: 
of removing constitutional “ obstacles ;” and the present Executive proposes a less 
summary, but not less effectual method of getting rid of them. He discusses three 
modes of obviating what he calls the financial “embarrassments’’ of the Constitution, 
and seems to think there are incompatible differences between them. 

To me, sir, this is the only surprising portion of the message. Olten having had oc- 
casion to admire the elasticity of the author’s rhetoric, the wonder is that he did not re- 
commend the adoption of all three of the modes, and argue that they were perfectly 
harmonious with each other. And, in that case, if some distinguished member of the 
legislature, whose head was “silvered o’er with age,” had addressed him a letter of 
inquiry as to the propriety and consistency of adopting all three, I should expect that 
his reply would insist pon the perfect homogeneousness of the whole, and that Hotl- 
man men and Seward men, Flagg men and Ruggles men, cana] men and railway men, 
forty-million-debt men, and stop-and-tax men, might all give them their cordial and 
united support. 

But his Excellency does in fact recommend only one mode—an alteratiun (I will not 
say an amendment) of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, does the Governor show us any such pressing necessity for contract- 
ing a debt of seven or eight raillions, as to demand for that purpose the performance 
of so solemn an act as the alteration, in a vital particular, of a Constitution so recently, 
so intelligently, so overwhelmingly ratified? Wisdom dictates that a people should be 
cautious in effecting radical changes in their fundamental law. Experience, observa- 
tion, history, inculcate the lesson, that all change is not imnrovement—all movement 
is not progress—all innovation is not reform. In an era so prone to commercial spe- 
culations, so prolific of financial projects, we should be slow to break down defences 
which our Constitution has erected to guard the credit of the State against depreciation, 
and its maguificent chain of canals, from ruinous competition; and especially should 
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we avoid cheapening that instrument in the public estimation, by rudely assailing pro- 
visions which resulted from concession and compromise among conflicting interests. 

The message informs us that we have only approached very near the maximum ca- 
pacity of the Erie Canal to perform all the business offered to it during the most active 
portions of the year. The necessity, therefore, for its enlargement at a more speedy 
rate than is provided by the Constitution, and for the prompt alteration of that instru- 
ment so as to contract a huge debt for this purpose, is based on certain prophecies of the 
message, as to the great and rapid increase of business on the Can: 1, beyond its power to 
perform it. Even if this were proved to be so, it would be but a balancing of the par- 
tial advantages of increased revenue, against the positive evils of accumulated indebt- 
edness. But without one fact worthy of the name, to support the premises of the mes- 
sage, we are called upon to throw fancied revenue into one scale, and positive debt 
into the other, and compel the latter to kick the beam. Undoubtedly, the trade of the 
States clustering around the great lakes of the West, isimmense. The error consists 
in supposing that it will all naturally seek a transit through the Erie Canal. Does his 
Excellency forget that other canals are competing with ours for this trade? That since 
the canal system originated, a mode of transportation and inter-communication has 
arisen, whose channels are open the whole year, defying alike the frosts of winter and 
the droughts of summer? Railroads are rapidly annihilating the old distinctions 
between the business of the spring and autumn, and the business of the other seasons 
of the year. Soon our merchants will no longer confine their largest purchases, or our 
produce dealers limit their heaviest freights, to a few brief weeks at the opening and 
closing of water communication. 

The increase of business on the Erie Canal, since its enlargement commenced, is 
smaller than many suppose. In 1835, the tons of freight reaching tide water through 
the Canal, amounted to about half a million—last year, to a little over a million. The 
lockages at Alexander’s, in 1835, were 26,000—last year, 36,000. The amount of tolls 
in 1835, was nearly $1,400,000—last year, about $2,900,000. The increase of busi- 
ness and income during the past 4 or 5 years, has been slow. The revenue of this 
year, is but a slight advance over that of the last. And yet we are able to make liberal 
appropriations to the work of enlarging the Canal. Last year, we set apart $823,000 
for this object. If we will stop our extraordinary appropriations to other canals under 
the delusive name of “ ordinary repairs”—if we will cease pouring hundreds of thou- 
sands annually into the bottomless Chemung Canals, Albany basins and Buffalo harbours 
—if we will compel our contractors to fulfil their contracts to the letter, and not pay 
them an annual bonus under the swindling term of “ extra services’—if we will hold 
our commissioners and superintendents to a rigid accountability for the moneys placed 
at their disposal—if we will so discriminate in fixing the rate of tolls, as to attract to 
the canals, in the summer months, suck heavy articles as may as well go to market 
then as during the crowded periods of spring and fall—then we can, this very year, 
comply with all the provisions of the Constitution respecting the public debt, make all 
needful appropriations to the lateral canals, and devote upwards of a million to the en- 
largement of the Erie Canal. It is now sv far completed as to give the essential 
benefits of this great improvement to the Chenango, the Black River, the Oswego, the 
Cayuga and Seneca Canals. The message states that, with some partial exceptions, 
the enlarged locks (and they are one of the main features of the improvement,) will 
be completed “ on the entire line of the Erie Canal at the opening of navigation the 
coming season.” And yet, it makes the extraordinary assertion that “ the annual loss 
of interest on the amount invested (in the enlargement) at 6 per cent, is over one mil- 
lion of dollars.” In other words, that the sixteen millions expended on the work, are 
a dead loss, because the whole is not completed! By the same process of reasoning, 
Governor Hunt might prove that the entire Canal is a dead loss—that is, that nothing 1s 
valuable which is capable of being improved! 

The Governor admits that, under the Constitution, the enlargement will be com- 
pleted in 1866. By pursuing a rigid policy of expenditures for other purposes, and 
wisely discriminating in respect to the rates of toll, I believe it can be Sees in 1860. 
Increase of business will bring increase of revenue—increase of revenue will warrant 
increase of appropriations—and increase of appropriations will enlarge the capacity of the 
Canal. If there be no increase of business, then there will be no necessity for enlarge- 
ment. Or, if the increase be small, then the enlargement may advance slowly. But, 
it may be said, that if we would attract additional tonnage to the Canals, we must re- 
duce the tolls, and this redaction will diminish the revenue. I have the authority of 
the message for saying that the reduction of the rates of tolls does not diminish the 
revenue, because it attracts sufficient additional tonnage to keep up the aggregate 
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receipts. And the Comptroller says, in his report just presented, ‘“ that under no state 
likely to occur, will the income of our entire system of Canals fall below the receipts of 
the last fiscal year.’’ Sir, our admirable financial article regulates all these things by 
the great law of demand and supply ; and the more closely legislators adhere to the in- 
janctions of that law, whether in respect to foreign commerce, domestic trade, internal 
improvements, or the creation of public debt, the more perfect they will perform the 
only functions which can be safely entrusted to governments. 

The policy of the Constitution for the enlargement of the canal, is far preferable to 
that recommended in the message, because it is certain to accomplish the work, and by 
a method which guards the State against the possibility of indebtedness therefor. 
That policy travels in the middle path between the extremes of refusing on the one 
hand to do the work at all, or performing it so tardily as not to keep pace with the 
increasing demands of business; and on the other, of plunging into debt in an attempt 
to effect its immediate accomplishment, or leaving its performance to legislative caprice 
and the hazard of being wholly arrested at the bidding of rival interests. 

The policy of the Constitution is the policy adopted by the Canal Board of 1835, 
when they recommended the enlargement. Well would it have been for the Erie ca- 
nal if this wise system had never been abandoned for the pursuit of wild schemes, the 
invention of bold adventurers and charlatan financiers. It so turns out, that by depart- 
ing from the policy of 1835, this great improvement is the loser to-day in the sum of 
ten millions of dollars: and this, too, notwithstanding the State has borrowed and ap- 
propriated for the work ten millions. It appears from the report of the Comptroller, in 
1848, that during the ten years between 1837 and 1847, the surplus tolls, which might 
have been appropriated to the enlargement, amounted to $16,478,763. And yet, tho’ 
ten millions of borrowed money were devoted to the work within this period, the sum 
expended upon it in these ten years was only about thirteen millions. The remaining 
three and a half millions of surplus tolls, instead of being set apart to this work, was, 
with other millions which had been borrowed, wasted upon unproductive canals ; upon 
needy railroads, which either were never completed, or failed to pay the interest on the 
money loaned them by the State ; upon banks wallowing in the slough of insolvency ; 
upon favorite contractors in the shape of extra services; while the destiny of portions 
of the money will never be clearly ascertained till the day of the final restitution of all 
things loston earth. The financial clause of the Constitution, by which $1,650,000 are 
annually set apart from the surplus tolls to pay the canal and general fund debts, ope- 
rates from the Ist of June, 1846. During these four years, $6,600,000 have been paid 
out of this surplus, for that purpose. By adhering to the policy of 1835, this sam 
might have been appropriated to the enlargement of the Erie canal, in addition to the 
$3,212,000, which during these four years, have been actually devoted to this work ; 
and the total amount which might have been expended upon it out of the surplus re- 
venues of the canals, within the sixteen years that it has been in progress, instead of 
being less, as the Governor informs us, than sixteen millions, might have been upwards 
of twenty-six millions, had the State rigidly adhered to the recommendations of the 
Canal Board of 1835. Sir, by an economical and judicious expenditure of these 
twenty-six millions, the opening of navigation this year would have seen this great im- 
provement completed from Albany basin to Buffalo harbor. 

Now, sir, with such facts looking us in the face, is it wise to depart from a policy 
which will surely complete this splendid achievement, without the creation of a dollar 
of public debt, and enter upon a scheme which may plunge us into the disasters and 
humiliations of 1842? Shall we again abandon a path, which, had we never left it, 
would, ere this, have Jed to the consummation of our grand object, and surrender our- 
selves to the control of the same golden prophecies and ignis fatuus rhetoric that once 
lured our system of internal improvements to the brink of ruin? Are we determined 
to learn nothing from the encouraging results of the one—nothing from the bitter ex- 
perience prospective of the other? Will we begin anew to mortgage revenues, that 
we may contract debts for posterity to pay? Will we again venture upon the experi- 
ment of anticipating the income of the future, that we may expend it in fancied im- 
provements of the present? If our own financial disasters are insufficient to deter us 
from a policy at war with every sound principle of political economy, let us be admon- 
ished by the condition of other states of the confederacy. The South pays few debts 
contracted in presenti, because her cotton crop for the next two years is virtually pledged 
for the discharge of pre-existing obligations. The wheat crop of the West, abundant 
though it be, enables her to pay few of the debts she now contracts, because it is vir- 
tually mortgaged for the next two years, to cancel prior engagements. Do the embar- 
rassments which cloud the prosperity of such States as Pennsylvania, Lllinois and In- 
diana, in consequence of adopting the financial system recommended in the message, 
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encourage us to commit the errors which they are now bitterly repenting? A bold 
throw of the die in defiance of the sound maxim, “ pay as you go,” may possibly win 
prosperity, but, for one such result, history will furnish a thousand instances where 
impover ishment and ruin closed the hazardous game. 

The debt restricting principles embodied in the 10th and 12th sections of the seventh 
article of the Constitation, are sound and salutary. At the existence of these, that 
message is specially aimed. These sections do noi limit the power of the Legislature 
to levy taxes. Nor do they restrict its power to create debts for any object, excepting 
that they provide that the same law which creates the debt shall levy a tax sufficient 
to pay the interest thereon annually, and discharge the principal within eighteen years, 
and that such law shall be nugatory till it has been ratified by the people. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, after long and varied experience and observation in public affairs, and in the calm 
retreat of Monticello, said—‘ A state disposed to cherish its credit, should never borrow 
a dollar without laying a tax in the same instant to pay the interest annually, and the 
principal within a given time.” Mr. Gallatin, who presided for so many years, and 
with such distinguished ability, over our national finances, writing upon the very sub- 
ject now under discussion, during the winter of 1841-2, said: “ I hope the Legislature 
will stop the further increase of debt, which is the road to ruin. Far better to lay 
equal taxes than to borrow in time of peace. * * * Confidence will never be re- 
stored till the’state ceases to borrow for itself, or to lend its credit to others: nor, in- 
deed, as I believe, so long as it does not stop all its expenditures for internal improve- 
ments beyond the amount of its annual revenue. * * * No maxim is more certain 
than that a nation never ought to contract a debt in ordinary times; and that at all 
other times it ought to provide by taxes for its annual expenditures.” I agree with his 
Excellency, that there is a wide distinction ‘ between debts judiciously made in fur- 
therance of trade and intercourse,” and debts “ originating in wars of ambition, in the 
profligacy of courts, or the vanity of princes.” So is there a wide distinction between 
debts of the former class, and those originating in wars on political economy, in the 
profligacy of politicians, and the vanity of financiers. 

Mr. President, point me to the nation that involved itself in debt, and was afterwards 
able to extricate itself therefrom. While the general government was distributing its 
surplus revenue, under the administration of Jackson, and boasting that it was free 
from debt, the individual states composing that government were swelling their obli- 
gations by hundreds of millions. Unless we adhere with religious fidelity to the 
financial article of our Constitution, New-York will never escape the pressure of public 
debt—never, never. 

If the Governor thinks eight or ten millions ought to be borrowed for the immediate 
completion of the Erie Canal enlargement, let him propose to submit that question to 
the people in accordance with the 12th section of the 7th article of the Constitution. 
Let the tax payers who must be held ultimately responsible for the discharge of the 
debt, under the plan which the message recommends, be allowed to pass upon the 
question of its creation in the first instance. Does he, and his friends on this floor, 
shrink from the test of the ballot boxes? The field is open—the Constitution as it is 
gives them the power of initiating measures for borrowing ample means for the prompt 

comple tion of the enlargement, and sending the issue down to the people for trial at 
the next election. 

Let it not be asserted that the Executive merely recommends that the Constitution 
be so altered that money shall be borrowed for the enlargement absolutely, and for no 
other purpose. He recommends that the Legislature be authorized, not e njoined—au- 
thorized, not required—authorized, not commanded, to borrow. T he ‘necessary au- 
thority” for this purpose (to use the words of the message) will work a.virtual repeal 
of the restraining clause of the Constitution. Then we shall have a clear sea—every 
debt-contracting “adventurer will ship his favourite project for “ Cowes and a market” 
—every rag of canvass will be spread to the winds of speculation—and lucky will be 
the pilot that shall weather the storm. 

Sir, let me warn every friend of the Erie Canal to pause ere he opens the fivancial 
article, the compromise article, of the Constitution, and embarks that great enterprise 
on such a hazardous voyage. Were the Convention to meet to-day for the adjustment 
of this ave stion, the canals wou!d not get as favourable terms as they obtained four 
years and a half ago. An interest, Give i in comparative infancy, has since grown into 
giant dimensions and wields a giant’s power. Itis the Railroad interest. ‘By the in- 
stincts of its being, it is je: alous of and hostile to the canals. It is winding its iron 
sinews all round the State. Qpen this financial article—or even impair the Constitu- 
tional guaranties, which insure the c ompletion of the Erie enlargement and the construc- 
tien of the Genesee Valley and Black River canals, and this gigantic interest will tell 
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your legislatures that canals are behind the age—that they did very well for the 
‘times of 1825—but, that it is idle to waste millions upon a mode of transportation 
which consumes an hundred and twenty hours in the transit from Buffalo to Albany, 
when it can carry freight and passengers from the Queen City to the Capitol in twelve. 
[t will tell your legislatures, that your canals are locked up in ice four or five months 
in the year, but that its agents are not the slaves of the seasons, knowing no winter, 
no summer, no spring, no autumn. The time is approaching when my friend from 
Buffalo (Mr. Bazcocx) will see the morning sun of along sammer’s day gild the pali- 
sades of the Hudson, and after flying on the wings of steam over four hundred miles of 
landscape, in which beauty and sublimity contend for the mastery, he will see the even- 
ing sun of that day sink to rest on the bosom of Lake Erie. And does he imagine that 
this splendid work, the Erie Railroad, will not then have become the powerful. as it is 
now the jealous rival, of the Erie Canal? Complete the Hudson River Railroad, and 
you supply the last link in a chain of communication, running side by side with your 
: water channel, from New-York to Buffalo, which will be traversed in asingle day. 


H The Erie railroad is soon to be tapped at various points along its line, so that the cen- 


tral and western sections of the State, from Utica to Rochester, will be within ten and 
twelve hours ride of the metropolis, by either one of two routes. The northern tier of 
counties, by railways now built or projected, are, ere long, to be brought within twenty- 
four hours of the metropolis. Branching out from all these lines of railway, and run- 

ning through almost every town in their vicinity, plank-roads are constructed or com- 
menced. In a word, the day is at hand when, on all the thoroughfares of the State, 
you will see either a plank road, over which carriages may transport heavy loads at the 
rate of ten miles per hour, or arailway along which freight and pessengers will fly at a 
speed of thirty, and forty, and fifty miles per hour. And this mighty net-work of rail- 
ways, by stretching its lines to Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis, will soon bind 
in its iron meshes a large share of the trade of the populous and fertile west. 

Sir, look up the valley of the Mohawk if you would read the history and the destiny 
of the various internal improvements that have marked our progress. The man now 
participates in public affairs who has seen the savage skim the bosom of that river in his 
bark canoe, laden with the furs of beasts slain in the wilds of Oneida—who has seen 
that canoe disappear before the bateau of the white man, carrying the comforts of civi- 
lization to a few bold pioneers that had thrown up their log cabins in the country of 
the Onondagas and the Cayagas—who has seen a new turnpike crowded with caravans 
of emigrants from New-England, seeking a home for themselves and their descendants 
in the fertile valleys of the Seneca and the Genesee—who has seen a canal, the won- 
der of its day, floating slowly on its bosom the products of the east and the west, and 
facilitating an exchange of commodities between the seaboard and the great lakes— 

: who has seen the iron horse that never tires, roaring and smoking through this valley, 
4 and drawing at his heels, night and day, at a speed of thirty miles to the hour, hun- 
i dreds of passengers and thousands of tons of merchandise—who has seen commerce 
and politics, law and love, pin their messages to the wings of the lightning, and flash 
them along the mysterious wire from New-York to Chicago in the twinkling of an eye. 
And does any sane man dream that the improvement which occupied the fourth place 
in this ascending series, can forever maintain its supremacy over—ay, can even now 
be safely forced into rash, and irritating competition with that which followed in its 
train ? 

Sir, are the friends of our canals prepared to destroy those protective clauses of the 
Constitution which secure their early completion in spite of all rival and jealous and 
hostile interests, and drive them into a struggle with this great modern improvement, 
when millions are staked upon the issue of the conflict? Open the question which 
was adjusted in the convention of 1846, and not adollar could the Genesee and Black 

tiver canals now get for their completion. Open the question, and simply authorize 

the legislatare to create a heavy debt for the immediate enlargement of the Erie canal, 
and not the rail-roads merely, but every hostile and sectional interest would cry ‘ Wait 
4 —make haste slowly—let us see if this expenditure be necessary—let us see if the 
canal as it is, and the rail- ways as they are to be, cannot transport all the tonnage which 
seeks a transit to and from the seaboard, through our State.” It is because I dread the 
issue of such a contest—it is because I would see our canals completed—as well as be- 
cause I would hold back the commonwealth from rushing headlong upon a career of 
onerous indebtedness and lavish expenditure, that I stand by the Constitution as it is. 

His Excellency gives a glowing account of the steady advance of our State in wealth 
and population, and of the great enterprise. abounding prosperity and rapid growth of 
our commercial emporium. Attributing these results in a great degree to our canals, 
he is pleased to refer to these gratifying tokens of our progress, as demanding and jus- 
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tifying the creation of a large public debt for a more vigorous prosecution of our inter- 
nal improvements, than is permitted by the Constitution. Now, it so turns out that 
an examination of statistical tables shows that the greatest per cent. of iacrease in wealth 
and population, during the last twenty years, in the State at large, and especially in the 

city of New-York, has occurred since the adoption of the “ stop-and-tax” policy y of 1842. 
If these facts are to be made the test of the soundness of his Excellency’s proposition, 
they invalidate his conclusions, All such statistics, however, only go to prove that he 
who would search for the sources of our advancement in riches and population, must 
not expect to find them all issuing from the Erie Canal. But even if it were so, it might 
not be disrespectful to remind his Excellency that the strength and glory ofa republican 
State are not always to be measured by its numbers and its wealth, but rather by the 
equality and stability of its institutions, the virtue and intelligence of its citizens, the 
integrity and wisdom of its rulers; that stimulating appeals to cupidity, avarice, the 
love of lucre, and the spirit of speculation, come with more propriety from the stock 
exchange than the Executive Chamber ; and that he who confines civil government to 
its legitimate sphere of protecting the rights of all its members, better deserves the 
name of a statesman, than he who degrades it to the work of enriching the coffers of a 
few 

I am bound to believe, that the speedy enlargement of the Erie Canal is the sole 
motive which prompted ‘the recommendation in the message. But I think I see loom- 
ing up behind the executive chair, and casting its shadow before it, another influence, 
which, unconsciously to the writer, has guided the gubernatorial pen. Our state stoc ks 
command a high premium. They now constitute a safe basis for our currency. Bank 
charters are expiring—new ones are projected. State stocks must be obtained for 
both, at lower rates than they now command, or banking, though it may be entirely 
safe for the bill-holder, will not yield enormous profits to the bill-maker. Throw into 
the market fifteen or twenty millions of stocks, state and city, (for the message recom- 
mends the issuing of both,) and they will speedily sink so low that speculators may re- 
joice, while the people rue it. Sir, this proposal to disturb the financial basis of the 
Constitution, exhibits, to my eye, the broker, accustomed to deal in fluctuating stocks, 
rather than the statesman reposing on established principles. 

The Constitution has been in operation four years. Who has demanded this change 
in its fundamental provisions? What newspaper has advocated it? What petition has 
been presented in its favor? Did it mingle in the discussions of the last political can- 
vass? Was it dreamed of by the constituency that elevated its author to his present 
station? I venture the assertion that the executive recommendation will surprise the 
public ear—that the champions of our noble canals will discard it—that the authors of 
our honest financial policy will denounce it—that the friends of stable government will 
resist jt---and that it will evoke the condemnation of the popular voice. 
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Tue money market, during the month, has been exceedingly well supplied 
with funds ; and, although at times attempts were made mostly by the banks to 
advance the rates, they failed, through the promptness with which the loans were 
replaced from private sources. In almost every case where outstanding loans 
were notified of higher rates, they were paid up with money procured at a less 
figure. This has been the case, although at New- York nearly $3,250,000 were 
absorbed in the month of January into the Government Treasury for duties, and 
gold accumulated to the extent of $10,000,000 at the mint, through the inadequacy 
of the establishment to perform its duties. It is not alone the abundance of 
mere money (specie and bank notes) which causes capital to be apparently so 
cheap, but it is the ample supply of natural wealth which comes down in pay- 
ment of goods consumed, continually cancelling obligations, and throwing money 
back into the reservoirs whence it issued. It is ulso the case that a large amount 
of capital has of late reached this country from Europe, in exchange for evidences 
of debt, public and corporate, while in the last ten years there has been no in 
crease of government obligations. The following table, carefull ycompiled from 
the official sources of each state, shows the amount of the state debts nearest to 
January, 1851, with the annual interest payable by the states, the revenues and 
expenditures, and the taxable valuations for 1850: 


DEBTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES, SHOWING THE DIRECT AND THE CONTINGENT 
DEBT. ALSO, THE ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES—WITH THE LAST 
VALUATIONS: 


Absolute Debt. Contingent, Total. Interest paid, Receipts, Expenditure, Valuation, 1850. 
by State. 






























M056 cis ois BTOBTR: S dacs ins - 1 ----878250 '...66000 $..525688 * ..604726 !.100157573 
Massachus’ts.. 1085500 :}.4049564 | ...5135064 $...58888 | ..540658 !..601604 | .299874329 
N. Hampshire........ ee ee BOGE * iwenenne fee) ee 
WOTMIODE. « ona DOUS0 " sevcants Sead swe o ncaaeGGe cnclBOate. schGGGlO | caddanccce 
Rhode Island.. ..41000 !..192719 !....233719 $....2464 $...71183 $...80818 !..80820114 
Connecticut........... ee tt RS. ke 850 }...80000 }...75000 ! .104851805 
New-York. ..22530802 !..933036 } ..23463836 !.1214282 ! ..767962 ! ..826720 *.724874293 
New-Jersey.,...-37000 !........ Ssccwe@VOOU Deon MOO $5. INGSCS 2. 1SESAD ce cccccces 
Penn'a.. .....40677214 $.....00. $-.40677216 '§. 2004714 $.4438131 *. 4265329 * . 469860270 
Maryland ....15546192 !........ '..15546192 '..690866 !.1213104 * 1209310 }.191281081 
Virginia.... ..13668051 } .3947894 }..17615951 | ..490000 | ..856937 '..824199 '......... ° 
N. Carolina... ..786500 !..190500 ! ....977000 ! ...45000 ' ...96000 a RRNOG Ss caacnenn ce 
8. Carolina... ..2061292 :........ + « -- 2061292 § ..120000 ; ..600292 :..531864 :.280017813 
Georgia..'... ..1828472 { ..189680 }...2018152 |} ..124270 !..310270 !..349400 '......... ° 
Florida... .....3900000 $.1916000 :....396000 : ..234000 |. ..56382 !...59259 *.........- 
Alabama.. .. ..6693888 }.1915381 }...8609269 : ..471507 | ..597424 !..471673 * ..79456647 
Mississippi. . ..2271707 }.5500000 $...7771707 + ..110000 | ..358617 !..139957 '.......... 
Louisiana... ..1918397 | 14227380 $..16145777 !...98000 !.1091040 3.1064865 * ..58972120 
ROREE. swaindaice COINS 2s cence : --- 6818798 :..400000 !..128946 !...77268 | ..34955885 
Arkansas... ...3697112 !........ : --- 3697112 + ..220000 !..495194 :..433976 + 200000000 
Tennessee ....2977000 :........ Seecccccces $0-150000 '..374660 $ ..369521 | . 299381807 
Kentucky. .. -.4247637 :..250000 }...4497631 !..248999 + ..598602 *..522954 !. 439876998 
Ohio.... ....18744654 }........ $..18744654 $.1051053 *.3092993 +. 2960927 ' ..31462780 
Michigan... ...2374733 } --333359 :...2708092 $ ..142440 '..429968 !..449355 '.137443565 
Indiana....... 7617960 ;}.7993725 } ..15611685 + ..380000 :..450681 !..490000 *.119237000 
Illinois.......- 8784481 | .7843028 ; ..16027510 | ..382830 '..568230 :..571020 !........-. 
Missourt...«.~, 956061. 9 ..ccce gt eae iw aie *,..75000 :..450000 ! ..230000 } ..18479751 
LOWE. oc 52 c65snsOOO00 Sacceeews| seusuancs ee SiemaseSSO 1.285500 '¢ 6. 14700 * .. 19189265 
Wisconsin... <.<.sec0 iehiedbws Cwebasewesa Ws ae + 5. OE ewes OOD SS ccsseusee 
California... ..120000 }........ Ge ia inde eacuae eke © ninthice : mceeabee fapasien wee 
170575736 43534220 214109956 8786843 18537211 17846504 wees 
United States. 74288238 74288238 4209751 43774848 39355268 nae 
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Massacuusetts.—The direct debt is mostly for deficient government revenues ; the 
indirect, for loan of credit to rail-roads. 

New-Yorxk.—Direct debt is for canals and rail-road credits assumed ; the indirect, for 
credits loaned to rail-roads. The revenue and expenses do not include those of the canals. 

Virainta indirect debt, is mostly for credits loaned to public works. 

Norts Carona debt, is acredit loaned to the Gaston Rail-road assumed by the state; 
the indirect, is a similar credit, not yet fallen upon the state. 

Froripa debt, is for bonds loaned to broken banks; and the contingent debt is accu. 
mulating interest, 

Avapama debt, is the unredeemed credit loaned to the state banks; and the indirect, 
other liabilities connected with the institution. 

MississipP1 Debt. Direct, is for bonds loaned to the Planters’ Bank; the indirect, 
the fraudulent bonds of the Union Bank. 

Lovistana.—The direct debt is for loans for state purposes; the indirect, the bonds 
loaned to banks. 

Texas.—The debt is the face for which the state is liable. The nominal amount of 
the debt is $12,322,443. A new loan for $200,000 was authorized. 

Arkansas debt, is the bonds loaned to the banks; and there may be accumulated 
interest in addition. 

Micuican debt, is the balance of bonds now outstanding. 

INDIANA AND ILu1No!s direct debts, are those for which the state is liable. The con- 
tingent, is the debt to be liquidated only by the state canals, and their property in the 
hands of trustees for that purpose. 

Missount, is the old debt. There are now two projects before the Legislature of that 
state. One to authorize the Pacific Rail-road, capital $4,500,000 ; and the Hannibal and 
8t. Joseph’s Rail-road, capital $4,500,000—making together $9,000,000 ; of which, two- 
thirds, or $6,000,000, is to be raised by state credit. This last bill has become a law. 

Although a large portion of this amount has gone abroad within a few years, 
and the accumulation of capital in this country has been immense, the disposi- 
tion has, up to this time, been to curtail public credits. Missouri is the first state 
which has resumed the old policy ; and she has done this, by chartering a rail- 
road, and authorizing a loan of the state credit to the amount of $3,000,000 for 
its construction. This fact is an additional evidence that governments never 
learn by experience. As long as the state patronized rail-roads in New-York, 
they did not progress. But the expenditures of private capital in the state now 
reach $60,769,797, and the roads are all profitable. Very many of the western 
cities have adopted this plan of loaning credit, and it will prove injurious to their 
interests. The amount of capital going into rail-roads all over the country is 
immense, and also into banks. Illinois will require $20,000,000 for rail roads. 
Aud a bill to authorize a general banking law having passed the } Legislature, is 
to be submitted to the people for approval. In New-York, the multiplication of 
banks is very rapid, and will not fall short of an increase of $10,000,000 for the pre- 
sent year. In New-England, the increase is also very great. This state of affairs 
tends to promote an extension of credits in making sales, and to revive those long 
credits which led to the disasters of former years, and which caused a suspension 
of all the banks, in the words of Mr. Biddle, “until next crop.” As if those 
who had, by getting goods on credit, consumed a crop in advance, would go a 
year without consuming at all until they had paid up. It is, however, the case 
that the resources of the country are vastly greater now than at the date of the 
former years of speculation. Up to 1835, there may be said to have been but 
one route to connect the country west of the Alleghanies with the Atlantic slopes, 
and that was the Erie Canal. There are now four in operation, and still another in 
course of construction. The following are these lines, with their cost and revenue: 
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AVENUES FROM THE WEST TO TIDE-WATER. 











Miles. Cost. Revenue, 1850, Expense. Surplus. 

Erie Canal........ sesne somes BOhccn pnnwe 09gl40s7 OO one SPRC CLT «p0p01420,000.2..2,506,817 
Pennsylvania Canal,........ ise Oisnesnen 12,381,824....1,550,555......996,592......553,963 
Erie Rail-road............. go BOO cnn cns cn OO aeeO acne OCs Ue: aaccs 513,412. .....545,538 
New-York, Northern Line..... PO 14,669,152... .2,896,042....1,005,948....1,890,094 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R......- WB scning boii 7,227,400....1,387,000...... 800,000......587,000 

Total, five routes. ......... aTivcscers $61,745,746 $9,724,364 $3,735,952 $6,083,412 
Western (Mass.) R.R........150 7,963,701 1,417,571 607,549 810,022 


The revenue of the Erie canal in 1835, the year the Pennsylvania canals were 
opened, was $1.392,130, and thatrepresented all the tolls collected on western trade. 
This last year, that trade has paid on the five lines tide-water, asum greater by 
$8,410,000, or nearly seven times greater, and if we remember that the tolls 
tare now very much less than then, we can safely estimate that the trade west 
of the Alleghanies with the Atlantic slope was ten times greater in 1850 than in 
1835. Weare also to bear in mind, that a considerable quantity of goods now 
passing down the lake to Ogdensburg, over lake Champlain to New-York, and 
over the rail-road to Boston, constituting a new route, and also that the Pennsyl- 
vania rail-road, already 174 miles, is about to open still another route to the 
west. In this glance at means of communication, the merchant at once sees the 
broad foundation on which a large business now rests, as compared with fifteen 
years since. If we continue the view into the vast works of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois, we shall find, that by means of public works, what may be 
called the ‘* working surface” of those fertile states, has been increased to a still 
greater extent ; and if our external commerce this year has been large, it has 
not kept pace with the vast development of our internal intercourse. 

[t has been the case that a general idea of manufacturing distress has gained 
currency inthe community, propagated by protectionist politicians, for party pur- 
poses. ‘That many branches of manufactures are depressed, is no doubt true ; but 
this arises from excess of home competition, as in the manufacture of coarse 
cottons, and pig iron. In woolens, the distress is of an equivocal nature, inas- 
much as that it manifests itself in the most active purchases of the raw material 
at continually rising prices. The deliveries on the great avenues of trade, this 
year, are greater than ever, as follows : 


DELIVERIES OF SHEEP’S WOOL. 








1849, 1850. 

te chek aids aes caesar caleeméem SVS SC SR acadanncns bisa shaswese* «1,061,000 
Rail-road..... Jastwuviactabesubennsbuuane PEE cascuatbas disc Swiss bounes 1,016,000 
Total, lbs..... ee es Rnwc eae win aie ne TRO e toca vecdsuer Se: “emit we cae 13,003,356 
Shipped from Buffalo.... .....2c..-cee- 8,640,409... . 2c ceee bees.  SpapeaGaede 8,805,817 
Arrived at Cleveland........... SS eeie ae NR ois os da als oes ees Tre. 
“« at Boston, (domestic)..........- 6.001000. scepinssee re is cia a ene 

“ at Boston, (foreign).......... sce WOnweOd. ctu ccwceus oe | (Bees deee 4,797,900 
Aggregate......... ale a 31,349,037 Lbs. 33,894,(68 


Some of that which was shipped from Buffalo arrived at tide-water ; but the 
demand for wool in the interior of the state has been good, because the amount 
which arrived on the canals at tide-water last year exceeded the quantity which 
left Buffalo, by 4,091,000 lbs., and this year by only 3,182,000 Ibs. And the 
woolen factories on the line of the canal declare good dividends. The prices of 
wool are now, as compared with last year, as follows, in this port: 


Japaary. Fleece, Blood, 1-2 a 3-4, Menno, Pulled No, 1, B, A. washed, 
| a eee ae ee eee ee ee ea ee Be ee te 12} 
SOD cuean Sa We. Ow a 49°75 36 a2 38°: SS a 8855S a SST i 8 14 
SL ccc a S553 Ce 445 a. 02:28 a 2833 28 en 37 te 20 
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He must be a bold man, who, having an agricultural constituency, should ven- 
ture to disturb a tariff under which such a deal of prosperity has accrued to 
wool-growers. Even at these large deliveries and high prices, the manufac- 
turers are eager buyers. Their agents are scouring the country to pick up lots 
in all directions. A lot of wool sold here this week for 524 cents, from the same 
grower who obtained for the same stock 45 cents only in the year of inflation, 
1836. The woolen dealers, themselves, are astonished at the insatiable demand 
for wool ; but the opening of the domestic spring goods, with their beautiful styles, 
improved manufacture, and quick sales, removes the wonder. The great pros- 
perity of the wool interest abroad keeping the raw material prevents importa- 
tion, while the great general prosperity of the country at this moment causes a 
quick demand for the goods. , 

That the productions of pig iron and coarse cottons has been overdone, 
admits of .but little question; but the remedy is to find a foreign market for the 
surplus. ‘That can be done, however, only when our menufacturers, depending 
upon themselves, learn to manufacture as cheaply as rival nations. 

Gold has now become a national product, and to make it useful to the whole 
nation it is requisite that it should be coined with facility, and for that purpose a 
mint is required at the point where it is imported before it spreads itself over the 
country. At the present moment the gold owners all over the country are pay- 
ing a tribute of from $1,000,000 to $2,000,900 per annum to New-York brokers, 
because there is no national mint here to furnish coin without cost. The failure 
of the New-York mint bill in Congress, has, with the reasons given for opposing 
it by some of the members, been a source of considerable amusement to the in- 
terested parties here, on the principle, * let those laugh who win.” The lead- 
ing idea of members seems to have been, that to place a mint in New-York 
would help to aggrandize it—to add to its importance and wealth. Had either 
of those members consulted any of their constituents connected with Califernia, 
he would have been greatly surprised to find that it is the want of a mint which 
enriches New-York at the expense of every constituency in the country. in 
order to show the practical operation of the matter, I will state an actual transac- 
tion. By one of the last steamers from Chagres came a passenger, a returned 
Californian, with $4,000 gold dust, on his way to his home in Mr. Disney’s dis- 
trict, Ohio. He applied to certain parties to know what he should do with his 
gold. “Iam,” said he, ‘in a hurry to get to my family, and I want the money 
as soon as possible.” ‘ Very well; you have three modes of proceeding. You 
can go Philadelphia, deposite your gold, get a certificate, and get it discounted ; 
you can send your gold by a broker to Philadelphia, paying insurance, commis- 
sion, transportation, &c., &e., get a certificate, and get it discounted here; or 
you can sell your gold directly to a broker.’ The gold is worth $18 75 per 
unce, and the brokers give $16 to $17 per ounce. Our friend had two hundred 
and twenty-two ounces, and could get $17; consequently, he would lose $222. 
To deposite it to send to Philadelphia would cost $150, commissiuns, insurance, 
&c., and he would then have a certificate which could not be paid under three 
months—the accumulation of uncoined gold being already $10,000,000 at the 
mint. This certificate the banks discount, but at full rate, because of the un- 
certainty of the time of its payment. Three months’ discount, at 7 per cent., 
is $70, which makes the whole cost $220, a little better than to sell to the broker. 
But, then, it will take a week or ten days’ delay to get this completed, and that 
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will cost $20. To goto Philadelphia and complete the operation, and come 
back, would amount to about the same thing. Finally, the gold was sold at $17 
per ounce, andthe Ohio man carried home $225 less money than if a mint, 
adequate to the wants of California, had been here. He would then, on the 
morning of his arrival, have deposited his dust, taken eagles, and taken passage 
for home, with $225 more gold in his pocket than actually was the case. The 
western and southern California adventurers in this way leave $1,500,000 per 
annum in New-York, and a large class of persons here is becoming wealthy by 
these contributions. Now, western and southern members, whose constituents 
are paying these sums, have voted against a mint here on the ground that to 
establish a mint here at the annual expenditure made for that in Philadelphia, 
(viz. $56,000 per annum,) and ta stop these gold shavings of $1,500,000 per 
annum, is to benefit New-York. These are some of the practical jokes of legis- 
lation. A member of the * Union Safety Committee,” who has recently turned 
out a brilliant equipage on the profits of gold dust, remarked to a friend, that all 
the free-soilers had voted against a mint in New-York, in order to punish the 
city for its Union propensities. The difficulty with members is, that they view 
matters always from the government point of view. They imagine that the 
appointment of a few paltry officers, at an expense of $56,000 per annum, is of 
more importance than the levying of a contribution of $1,500,000 per annum 
upon their constituents, in order to enrich a hundred brokers. New-York must, 
however, it seems, bear the infliction with resignation. How meekly the seve- 
ral constituencies south and west will bear it, is their look out. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Tae ATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY—PLANE AND Spuericat; with its Applic ations to Navi- 
gation and Surveying, Nautical and Practical Astronomy and Geodesy, with Log a 
Sdinss, Trigonometrical and Nautical Tables. By the Rev. C. me Hackley, LL. 
Professor of Mathematics and a in Columbia Colle; ge, New- York. ‘A ne w, 
enlarged, and improved edition. .P. Putnam. 1851. 


Tus is a text-book which we can oe recommend, as combining the simple st and 
clearest exposition of the elements of the science, with a full and precise view of its 
more proto ind application; together with its many practical uses to the Navigator, Sur- 
veyor, and Astr nomet Instead of the extremely dry and difficult statement of - Wi 
ples which the aataoeh. encounters at the beginning of many other works of the kind, he 
1s led on by gradual and easy steps, to perceive the necessity of trigonometrical solu- 
tions, and to comprehend the formulas in which they are embraced; while at the same 
time a practical character is given to the whole work by the frequent appli cations of the 
subjects to interesting problems in astronomy, &c.; and the student is prepared for 
every thing in the proper analyses, by the valuable collection of formulas in Appendix 
I., than which one has never been given more comple te. 

Besides stating the elements of Trigonometry in the simplest, and at the same time 
most compreheusive form, the work has the merit of examining its practical applications 
more fully than any preceding treatise, as will appear from an inspection of its table of 
contents. The six parts, considering successively Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trigo 
nometry an | Practical Astronomy, Navigation, Surveying, Nautical Astronomy and 
eedent i. laborate descriptions of the instruments e mployea in fixed Observa torie e8, 
and in the field, are given together with the trigonometric method of a \justir vg thet 
and the mr na minute instruction in all the ordinary operations and calculations of 
practical astronomy. The work contains much which has not appe vared in previous 
treatises, especially in the Appendices II., and the entire part on Geodesy: © systematic 
treatise, based ou the methods employed upon the Co: ast Survey of the U; nited States— 
most timely and valuable. Indeed, Professor Hackley’s Treatise appears to have solved 
the difficult problem of aniting in one work, the simplest elementary instruction with the 
fullést details for the more advanced student, and practical adaptations to the wants of 
the Astronomer, Surveyor and Navigator. 
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Tue History or tHe Unitep States or America, from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. By Richard Hildreth. 3 vols. 
Harper Brothers. 

The first part of this history, comprised in three volumes, and relating to colonial 
history, has been long before the public, and won for its author the reputation of a 
fair compiler. The first volume of the second part has now made its appearance, and 
professes to give a complete and detailed account of the United States in their social, 
politic al, intellectual, and economical aspects, during the exceedingly agitated and inter- 
esting period of the first generation succeeding the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

The first vol., now preset nted, begins with a pretended account of the state of feeling 
and prevailing views in the different states at the moment of the organization of the new 
national government, —the origin of that division of partie 8 by “which the country 
ever since has been more or le ‘8s agitated, and the echo at least of which still resounds 
in ourears. The work is by no means what it professes to be—a history. It is a very 
low order of political partisan publication. Mr. Hildreth appears to be utterly destiute 
of all the qualities of an historian. He cannot comprehend any geveral statesmanlike 
views—is moreover a fanatic of violent passions,—which are ap parent in the distortion 
of every line. Thethree first volumes, which were a mere compilation of eveuts of our 
colonial states, from other authors, had a certain degree of value. The crude specula- 
tions of a heated fancy in relation to the working of our new political system, are of no 
value, and are beneath criticism. 





——_ 


PROTESTANTISM AND CaTHoLicity, COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS ON THE CIVILIZATION 
or Evrore. Written in Spanish. By the Rev. J. Balmes. Translated from the 
} 


French. John Murphy & Co., 178 M: urket-street, Baltimore. 


This great work of Balmes, the illustrious Spanish scholar, whose demise some two 
years since was matter of national regret, will, without doubt, be eagerly sought. As 
a philosophical and learned work on the great religious divisions in the Christian world, 
it will be sure to command attention, and will not be read without profit. 


It handles ina masterly mauner = great question of the respective agency of Protest- 
antism and Catholicity in the progress of modern civilization and progress. ‘The work 
is by far the most important of its “kind ever published in this country. It is in facta 
complete library in itself, condensed, and so arranged, as to bring the whole question 
with n the grasp of the humblest reader. It appears most appropriately at the present 





time, and will, we doubt not, prove an instrament of great efficacy the work of diffu- 


sing sound Catholic doctrine on the matters of which it treats. 


lor the convenience of persons living in remote sections of the country, a limited num- 
ber of copies have been done up in paper, so that they can be sent by mail to any part 
of the United States. Price in paper, $1 50; two copies, $3; four copies, $5. 
—— 
Cooper’s Works. Tue Leatuer-Stockine Taces. Geo. P. Putnam, 155 Roadway. 
J uese a are oat c ad in five volumes, where f the | nai rd : 5th w p ib i head in 
January. ‘* The Deerslayer;” “‘ The Last of the Mohicans ;” ‘ ‘The Pat ler ;”? “The 
Pioneers,” aa “ rhe Prairie,” compose the life of Leather-Stockin hat immortal! 
creation of Cooper's personifying the frontier life of the American tes trom their 
colonial state to their national grandeur. They depict, with singular clearness and force 
the superi rity of the white blood in its simple rnkthe enamored of forest life, and 
struggling alike with the wilderness and the savage—forcing away for the advance of 
the more industrious, and less adventurous settler—while the less enduring nature of 
nations of the forest perishes by the way. This stand ird edition by Putnam, will be the 
library edition for 25,000,000 readers. 
ai 


Tue Proves, Turk Loom, anp Tue Anvit. J. 8. Skinner, 79 Walnut-street, Philad’a. 


This well-known work well sustains its interest in the hands of Col. Skinner. Its 
usefulness is, however, g ae through the ultra-p itective theo : promulgated 
by such im ipantnce spermato Mr. Carey. The cee folly of taxing producers of the 
national we alth Mes eho Ur etiee ekistes So Laces profitable for unprofitable employments, 
should not, in 5 rane wise respectable and useful a wi oe be addressed to the clear under 


standings of American farmers. 
TT 


Suaxsprarr’s Dramatic Works. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 


No, thirty-one of this elegant edition, contains Titus Andronicus, witha fine steel plate 
of Lavinia. 
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Der Devtscke KincHenrreunp. Organ fiir die gemeinsamen Interessen der ameri- 
kanish-deutschen Kirchen. Herausgegeben von Philipp Schaff, Professor der Theo- 
logie zu Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 

This is a monthly publication of high character, and it is a great credit to the German 
Thevlogical literature of the country. It contains an interesting Address by Neander, 
on the mission of Giizlaff to China. It was delivered eight days before the death of the 
great Church historian. There are many other articles of interest. The work is to be 
had of Rudolph Garrigue, 2 Barclay-street. 

rr 

Tue Dove anp Tue Bact. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 

This is a very clever practical satire upon the hobby-riding propensities of would-be- 
reformers, each of whom imagines that the object which perchance has attracted his 
feeble attention, is the only existing evil upon the footstool—and that reform, and that 
only, according to his plan, should henceforth solely occupy mankind. The subject is 
skillfully treated. 

I 

Principtes oF Todtocy: Touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and 
Natural Arrangement of the Races of Animals, Living and Extinct, with numerous 
illustrations. Part I., Comparative Physiology, for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By Louis Agassiz, and A. B. Gould. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 


This very valuable work has appeared in a revised edition. The high reputation it 
has acquired, does justice to the eminent soarce from which it emanates. Although 
simple and elementary in its style, it is full in its illustrations and comprehensive in its 
range: bringing information a half century in advance of all other elementary works on 
this subject, into the narrow compass proper for its intended object. It is elegantly and 


cheaply printed. 
EEE 


Forerren Remiyiscences. By Henry Richard Lord Holland; edited by his son, Henry 

Edward Lord Holland. Harper Brothers. 

These exceedingly interesting Reminiscences of Lord Holland are dedicated to Jerome 
Bonaparte, the only surviving brother of the great Emperor. It contains many new and 
pleasiug anecdotes of thatremarkable man. Recent events in France have called forth 
the publication, and imparted a new interest to it. 

a 
Jane Bouverie; or, Prosperity and Adversity. By Catherine Sinclair, author of “ Sir 

Edward Graham,” &c. Harper Brothers. 

This isa very interesting romance of English life, and of a moral tendency. It is 
handsomely bound, and published in the neat and very cheap style for whick the Mes: 
Harpers are so justly celebrated. 

cc 
L’Avencro: The Scholar—The Gipsey—The Priest. By George Borrow, author of 

“ The Bible in Spain,” &c. G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

This is certainly a very interesting story, well sustained, and of a racy style, but of : 
theological cast :—directing its attack against the Church of Rome with much bitterness 
Mr. Putnam, it appears, contracted at a ‘high figure,” in November, 1848, with Mr. 
Murray, of London, for an early copy of this work for publication, and has now pro- 
duced it in his well-known elegant style. The publication has given rise to a contro- 
versy between his house and that of Harper Brothers. He alleges, that in violation of 
the usages of the trade, the Messrs. Harpers obtained an early, but incorrect copy of his 
reprint, and published a rival cheap edition, which is imperfect. The Messrs. Harper 
in reply, state their right to reprint, and also asa reason for doing so, that Mr. Putnam 
has republished their works; which, however, Mr. Putnam denies, 

I 
A Scuoor Dictionary or THe Latin Lancuace. By Dr. J.H. Kaltschmidt. In two 

Parts. Ist. Latin-English. Lee & Blanchard. 

This valuable School Dictionary belongs to the classical series edited by Drs Schmitz 
and Zumpt, and supplies a great want, viz.,a Lexicon within reasonable compass, and at 
a moderate price. 

EE 6 
Love anv Ampition: A Novel. By the author of “ Rockingham.” H. Long & Bro- 
ther, 43 Ann-street. 

Messrs. Long & Brother have been very successful as the publishers of interesting 
new novels, in a well-printed and cheap style. The present vol. is of 160 octavo pages. 














